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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 








I have some old friends for whom I have paid 
A priceless price. 

Such love as I have given them once, cannot 
Be given twice. 

There ate some hearts in whom a change would be 
So hard to bear, 

That I would sooner yield this life of days, 
Than such loss share. 

Oh, sing the love of old friends! sing, and cease not 
Till singing cease, 

Clasp hands, press lips, and hold them ever closer, 
Till death release. 

There are some new friends, whom I hold as near 
As hearts can hold, 

I 80 rejoice me. to have won their thought, 
Melted their cold— 

That I desire to have them ever near me, 
In fact, or thought, 

And life would be shorn of its wondrous charm 
If they were not. 

Old friends! and new friends! I stretch out my hands 
To bring you near— 

Oh, love is all of life; sweet friends give much— 
Tis life’s best cheer. 








LETTEK FROM MONADNOCK LAKE. 





Reformers probably need their summer 
vacation as much as any others, for though 
the evil to be reformed goes on all the time, 
yet the strength for reform needs replenish- 
ing; and so 1 observe that very few of our 
radical leaders work on steadily all summer. 
The best vacation is that which gives the 
most complete change, and no place fre- 
quented by ‘‘the best society” can have, af- 
ter all, the charm of the wilder country. 
Here, at least, beneath the shadow of what 
used to be poetically called ‘‘The Grand 
Monadnock” there is a great sense of free- 
dom; around the whole horizon there are 
but three or four houses in sight; all is wood 
and mountain and lake. 

The lake is almost unequalled for beauty, 
so far as my acquaintance goes, among the 
woodland lakes of New England. To be- 
gin with, it is absolutely pure everywhere. 
There is no visible inlet; it is fed by invisi- 
ble springs alone, and as one traces out by 
the uprising bubbles these concealed sources 
of supply, it is impossible not to have a pe- 
culiar feeling of delicacy and cleanliness 
about a sheet of water thus fed. There 
does not seem to be so much as a tea-cupfull 
of mud within it; no impurities are dis- 
charged at the outlet; all is white sand or 
clean pebbles. The shores are lined by na- 
ture with beaches or low walls of rock; the 
woods everywhere touch the lake and are 
always smooth and trim, never ragged. 
Rowing beside the banks, our way is shad- 
ed by drooping boughs of walnut or maple 
or white birch; the boat glides with a soft 
rustle against the drooping leaves; you can 
pick berries from the boat. Above, the 
wooded banks rise gradually; the setting of 
the lake is like that of the smaller Swiss 
lakes when the High Alps are not to be 
seen. 

Behind all this rises Monadnock, present- 
ing from this side a half-amphitheatre of 
mountain formation, topped by a curving 
ridge like that of a volcanic crater. The 
bareness of the summit gives an impression 
of greater absolute height than belongs to 
this mountain; and when, one cool windy 





night, a camp-fire burned on the very top, 
it looked as lonely and impressive as a sig- 
nal-fireon Mount Washington. All below 
is veiled in woods, and there is a picturesque 
drive called the Mountain Brook Road, 
reaching to the farthest farm house on the 
side of Monadnock; the road ends at a pair 
of bars, whence a climb of two hours brings 
one to the top. I have not yet ascended the 
mountain, but it is an object of sudden in- 
terest and beauty, as seen across the lake; 
neither mountain nor lake is the same, two 
days in succession; and one can perfectly 
understand, after a few days passed in pres- 
ence of all this beauty, why it inspired the 
Indians with a sort of awe; and why abori- 
ginal races almost always shrink in terror 
from the ascent of mountains. 

Here and there amid the four-mile circuit 
of the shores, there are points to which peo- 
ple come from long distances to encamp a 
week or two by the lake. We can see from 
our door the white tents of one or two such 
encampments ; and can hear at night across 
the water the sounds of violin and clarionet. 
A clergyman of this vicinity, formerly an 
army officer, dwelt thus for weeks in a tent, 
with wife and child, and suffered no discom- 
fort except from excess of popularity, and a 
vast number of daily visitors. There is a 
picnic ground also on the shores, whither 
whole villages occasionally come for festi- 
vals; we hear the splash of oars and the 
sound of dancing; and in passing see vehi- 
cles gathered, and hammocks swung, and 
the inevitable croquet in progress. This 
game is now more thoroughly identified than 
even base ball with rural New England; 
there is scarcely among these hills a farm- 
house, however lonely, where one does not 
seet he appliances for this simple amusement, 

This is a region of farms large in quan- 
tity, but poor in quality, except tor sugar- 
making; two or three hundred acres is the 
usual size and the farmers do not measure 
closely an acre more or less. A surveyor 
who is making the plans for some lots lately 
bought by summer visitors tells me that they 
amaze the farmers by insisting on strict ac- 
curacy of measurement. There is hardly a 
farm in town, he says, of which there is a 
“plot.” Most of the proprietors know their 
boundaries only by some tradition of a stake 
long since crumbled, or by counting so 
many rods from a barn long since pulled 
down. They can never cease to wonder at 
the ‘‘city men” who not only insist on hav- 
ing a boundary stone, but on knowing 
whether they own to the middle of the stone 
or only to the edge of it. The farmers 
themselves are of pure New England stock, 
laborious, honest, intelligent—by no means 
those dull victims of pipe and mug whom 
Emerson censures. It is pleasant to see 
public libraries in the villages; there is one 
in Dublin, an excellent one in Peterborough; 
while in Marlborough the most conspicu- 
ous building is a neat granite edifice erected 
for thisexpress purpose. Itseems thateven 
in summer there are weekly dances in some 
of these villages, where both dancing and 
lemonade are included in an admission fee 
of ten cents, and where the old-fashioned 
country-dances, which I had supposed to be 
extinct in New England, are still performed. 
In winter I am told they are ‘‘still gayer” 
and ‘‘there is a great deal of amusement”— 
thus confirming a favorite theory which I 
maintain—in spite of the present ‘‘interna- 
tional” school of novelists—that the winter 
life of our New England villages is not som- 
bre or gloomy. 

I am sure, at any rate, that avery pleasant 
summer life may be led here by those who 
love simple pleasures. With a mountain 
and a lake over which every change of 
weather or hour draws a new trailing gar- 
ment of beauty; with an air at once soft 
and bracing; with clear cool summer days 
and a sufficient amount of mist and rain for 
occasional fishing excursions; with board at 
six dollars a week and a family-pony at 
seventy-five cents a drive; with trout and 
cardinal flowers in the brooks and perch 
and water-lilies in the pontis; why should 
not any reasonable mortal be happy by Mon- 
adnock Lake? T. W. H. 

Aug. 18, 1879. 





OLD ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS, 


Eprtors JOURNAL:—Mrs. Diaz’ charming 
article on old anti-slavery reminiscences, re- 
vives many pleasant recollections of my 
youthful experiences in Western New York, 
where the abolition spirit was no less strong, 
intense, and enthusiastic than in the vicin- 
ity of Boston. What delicious days were 


those when ‘‘the cause” was all in all, and 
life only valuable as it contributed to the 
advancement of humanity! I wonder if 
the primitive Christians enjoyed living in 
the catacombs, or fighting with wild beasts, 
with the vision of heaven just beyond and 
Christ’s speedy coming on earth, any more 





than we did our mobbings, social ostracisms 
and other manifold persecutions, in view of 
the freedom we were striving to usher in? 
For I think there are times when the enthu- 
siasm for a noble cause is so intense that 
there isa joy in martyrdom beyond any- 
thing which self-indulgence can ever im- 
part. How anti-slavery sentiment over- 
flowed our homes, in those days; cropping 
out in the most unexpected. places! Not 
only were our needle-books and pin-cushions 
anti-slavery, but our crockery also. My 
earliest recollections are of sitting up at the 
table in my high-chair and studying anti- 
slavery pictures on my plate. And when I 
was old enough to read, I read, up and 
down the middle of my plate, at dinner, in 
blue letters: ‘‘Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, or of the right of the people peacea- 
bly to assemble and to petition the govern- 
ment fora redress of grievances.—Consti- 
tution U.S.” Around the edge of the plate 
I read: ‘‘We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created free and 
equal; that they are endowed by their crea- 
tor with certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these rights 
governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” At the top of the plate 
was a picture of a printing-press, and an 
allusion to the martyrdom of Lovejoy, ‘‘at 
Alton, Ill.,” for daring to publish anti-sla- 
very articles. When I first began to read, I 
read, ‘‘Congress shall make no law;” and 
stupped there, the next word being too much 
for me; and my father used to laugh and 
say it would have been just as well if the 
Constitution had stopped there, too! After- 
wards I triumphantly mastered the whole 
of it, finishing with—‘‘Constitution, ws,” 
which answered very well for ‘‘we, the peo- 
ple.”” Thus we children learned our first 
lessons in the service of government, read- 
ing and repeating over every day what our 
plate said, till it was as familiar to us as our 
names. How our unique crockery amused 
our visitors, who used to move their food 
around to read it, and what discussions of 
first principles in anti-slavery and woman’s 
rights it evoked time would fail to relate; 
but those abolition plates were not among 
the least of the forces which helped to en- 
lighten public sentiment in those benighted 
times. 

The highest happiness of our youthful 
days was to attend anti-slavery conventions, 
and.drink in eagerly the eloquence, wit and 
pathos of our best speakers. There, too, 
we learned our first lessons in woman’s 
rights, as we gazed enraptured into the 
sweet, earnest faces of Abby Kelly, An- 
toinette Brown, Lucy Stone, and Lucretia 
Mott, worshipping from afar, and account- 
ing ourselves happy if we might but touch 
the hem of their garments. These were a 
part of ourselves, for were they not women 
as we should some day be? and did they 
fall one whit below the best masculine ora- 
torsoftheday? Not if we were any judges! 

With what enthusiasm we helped con- 
tribute to raise the exorbitant bail of $20,000 
to get Chaplin out of prison, when he was 
convicted for assisting fugitive slaves to es- 
cape! New chairs and parlor carpets were 
as dust in the balance! How we cried as if 
our hearts would break wheh Sims was sent 
back into slavery from Boston, under the 
fugitive slave law; and how we gloried in 
the ‘Jerry rescue” of Syracuse! But oh! 
when we had a chance to break the fugitive 
slave law (or “‘bill,” for we scorned to call 
it a “law!”) our cup of happiness was in- 
deed full. To have fugitive slaves in our 
own house, and minister to them with our 
own hands; to hear their tales of suffering, 
of escape, of adventure, of shrewd schem- 
ing, of heroic resistance, of final triumph, 
was a greater honor and delight than to 
have entertained all the crowned heads of 
Europe. The written narratives of escaped 
slaves, and the ‘‘Prison Life and Reflec- 
tions” of Work, Burr, and Thompson, who 
were imprisoned in the Missouri peniten- 
tiary for aiding slaves to escape, were un- 


failing sources of delight. 
With what holy horror we learned to 


regard a pro-slavery church! A den of 
thieves was nothing to it! I remember with 
what feelings of curiosity and horror I once 
examined a Sunday school book procured 
from the library of a pro-slavery church. I 
had no doubt that it inculcated the most 
pernicious errors; but being of an investi- 
gating turn of mind 1 determined to read it, 
and see if I could discover the hidden poison. 

I read till I came to where a little girl, 
who was trying to be good, fell from grace 
ina moment of temptation, by opening a 
cage door and liberating a lady's bird, for 
which sin she afterwards heartily repented. 





I had no doubt at the time that this was a 
device for teaching pro slavery doctrine, es- 
pecially as my Slave’s Friend had a picture 
of a little girl liberating a bird from its en- 
forced slavery, and highly commending the 


act. 

Although the fury of the mob spirit had 
spent itself before my day, I well remem- 
ber numerous petty persecutions to which 
we were subjected; how the dash-board of 
our new carriage had a square hole cut in 
the middle of it one night; how our brass 
knocker was wrenched off and thrown into 
a neighbor's yard; how our nocturnal slum- 
bers were disturbed by various unearthly 
noises around the house, especially when 
women and children were left alone at night. 
How, it seemed to us, there was a great 
deal of unnecessary hunting and shooting 
around our premises; and how there were 
certainly no end of sour looks and averted 
faces as we passed. How many times the 
hackneyed question, ‘‘Would you marry a 
nigger?” had to be answered! How often 
we were told that if the slaves were eman- 
cipated they would rise and cut their mas- 
ters’ throats; and, in the next breath, that 
they were so kindly treated and loved their 
masters so dearly that they never could be 
induced to accept freedom if offered to 
them. What a demoralizing thing we were 
told it was for a woman to speak in public! 
And then came the whole train of woman’s 
rights questions: Ought woman to receive 
equal pay with man for equal work? Should 
a married woman hold property in her own 
name? Might women beallowed to become 
doctors, ministers, lecturers, editors, possi- 
bly lawyers? Above all, should they ever, 
under any circumstances, be permitted to 
vote? Heaven forbid! How pretty it was 
considered for a woman to say she had no 
desire to hold her own property, she could 
trust it with her husband; she could never, 
never appear ‘‘in public on the stage,” and 
on no account could she ever"be induced to 
vote! Girls bid for future husbands, and 
married women propitiated those they al- 
ready had by vieing with each other in their 
horror of ‘strong-minded” women, and 
their endorsement of the sentiment that the 
glory of woman lay in her obscurity, and 
her loveliness in cheerful submission to the 
will of man. With what indignation and 
loathing the ‘‘abolition” girl beheld this 
disgusting subserviency, and with what 
haste she put herself on record as a thor- 
ough-going woman’s-rights woman, who 
longed to vote, would be glad to speak in 
public if capable, never meant to give up 
her money to any man’s keeping, and was 
going to go to college and learn a profession 
when she grew up, those of us knéw who 
were there! The crockery had not been 
studied in vain; nor was the time lost which 
was spent at anti-slavery conventions, 

It is difficult now to find anybody who 
wasn’t always an‘‘old-line abolitionist,” but 
if you want to know the genuine article 
from the imitation, you can ascertain only 
by finding out who are now woman-suffrag- 
ists, LAVINIA GOODELL. 

Janesville, Wis., Aug. 12, 1879. 


INDUSTRY OF A HARVARD STUDENT. 


A recent issue of the Insurance Monitor 
of New York, contains the following: 
‘King’s Handbook of Boston is the title of 
a three-hundred-page volume just issued by 
Moses King, in the highest style of typo- 
graphic art, and profusely illustrated with 
150 heliotypes, wood-cuts, steel engravings, 
etc. The amount of labor involved in the 
getting up of such a work would have ap- 
palled any other man than Moses King, un- 
der like circumstances, but he has carried 
through to a successful termination an en- 
terprise which ordinarily would be deemed 
impracticable without ample time and the 
aid of liberal capital. We happened to be 
in Boston at the time the book was deliv- 
ered, and we had the pleasure of listening 
to the remarks of several insurance presi- 
dents, who were very deeply impressed with 
the pluck and industry of a young student, 
fighting his way through Harvard, who 
could, in addition to his college labors, find 
time to attack and master in so workman- 
like and complete a manner, so difficult a 
task as Mr. King has just accomplished.” 
This book met with so much success that a 
second edition was published a few months 
after the first. Moses King is now in Cin- 
cinnati compiling a neat little pamphlet 
guide to that city, which will be published 
in September, in time to permit his return 
to Harvard at the beginning of the term. 
The Cincinnati people have already ordered 
40,000 copies of the book. 

Mr. King will receive, as he deserves, 
the respect of all whose good opinion is 
worth having, for his praiseworthy efforts 
to help himself. His Hand Book of Boston 
is a capital work, as I know by having rea 
it. L. 8. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Z. G. Watiace, of Indianapolis, 
has been elected President of the Indiana 
W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. E. 8. Starr is manager of the Fan- 
cier's Journal, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
All its subscribers are men. 

Mrs. LAwreENcE of Craftsbury, who is 
seventy years of age and blind, does a good 
day’s work at spinning, and makes perfect 
yarn. 

Mrs. Gorr of New York was elected to 
the office of Right Worthy Vice-Templar, 
at a late meeting of the Independent Order 
of Good Templars in Belfast. 

Miss BELLE BRADForD, of Springfield, 
Ill., has been appointed Curator of the Ag- 
ricultural Museum at the State House—a 
position created by the last Legislature. 


Miss Exiza Rawsrtern, of Greencastle, 
Jasper county, carried off the honors at the 
State Normal, standing first in a graduating 
class of eighteen—nine ladies and nine gen- 
tlemen. 

Miss Brappon, the well-known novelist, 
was the only representative of feminine lit- 
erature on the English Reception Commit- 
tee at the recent Congress of Authors in 
London. 

Mrs. Exiza 8. Turner, of Chadd’s Ford, 
who has for several years been finding sum- 
mer homes for poor children, has met with 
such encouragement that she will this year 
enlarge the movement. 


Miss Carrie E. ALLEN, of Hallowell, 
Me., won the ‘Society Prize” at the late 
commencement of the Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary and Female College (Kent's Hill), 
The prize was given to that lady or gentle- 
man who should write the best English Es- 
say on ‘The Utility of the Mathematics.” 


Dr. Mary Hussey, of East Orange, N. J., 
a graduate of the New York Medical Col- 
lege and Infirmary for Women, of which 
Dr. Emily Blackwell is one of the profes- 
sors, has commenced practice in that town. 
Dr. Hussey has been a faithful and diligent 
student in her chosen profession, and will 
no doubt be welcomed. 


Miss A. H VaLenting, of New York, 
has collected and bound in a handsome vol- 
ume the tributes which the many friends of 
John G. Whittier presented him on his sev- 
entieth birthday. The autograph of each 
writer is at the end of his production. In 
addition to inscribing his autograph Mr. 
Whittier wrote for this rare collection a 
beautiful little poem, which is as, yet un- 
published. 

Miss J. E. Cuarrn, of Pekin, reports, in 
the June Life and Light, remarkable facts 
of memory among the Chinese pupils. At 
their last examination one girl had the 
whole book of Job to recite, and on giving 
her the chapter and verse, or a few words to 
commence with, she seemed able to go 
straight on anywhere through the book; 
and selections were made all through it, 
Another girl recited from the beginning of 
Hebrews through Revelations, in the same 


way, and they all gave long passages from 
the Chinese classics. 


Miss N. M. Forp, of Port Richmond, 
Staten Island, has invented the ‘‘Amateur’s 
Miniature Kiln.” With the original kiln and 
an ordinary kitchen stove or range, china 
decorators have been able to do their own 
firing with such expedition and success that 
inquiry has been made for an enclosure 
which will receive larger articles. It is to 
meet this demand that a new size of the kiln 
—No. 4—has been constructed by the in- 
ventor. Miss Ford’s circular announces, in 
a matter-of-fact way, that a substantial and 
compact stove has been designed to accom- 
pany it. Nor has utility been neglected in 
the construction of this latest addition to 
the artist's equipment, for the stove will 
warm his studio, orgt wil! serve various oth- 
er domestic purposes not exclusively sesthet- 
ic in their nature. 


Rey. Puese A. HANAForD is enjoying 
her vacation on her native island of Nan- 
tucket. She preached in the Unitarian 
Church, Sunday, Aug. 10, toa large audi- 
ence, and addressed a Tempcrance meeting 
at 5 p.M., reading there portions of a wel- 
come letter from Mrs. Margaret E. Parker 
of Dundee, Scotland. At a Temperance 
meeting on the previous Wednesday, Allen 
Coffin, Esq., Anna Gardner, Mrs. Hanaford 
and others advocated the ballot for Woman 
as an aid in that reform. Miss Lottie Coffin 
of Brooklyn spoke on the relation of intem- 
perance to crime. Mrs. Hanaford has been 
reported as favoring lynch law in a sermon, 
which report she authorizes us to deny, and 
she says there is no truth in the newspaper 
story that she is to return to New Haven, 
She remains in Jersey City. 
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POETRY. 


THE SUMMER. 


Oh, happy are the children on a pleasant summer 
day, 

How it rests the weary worker to watch them at their 
play! 

See them running, jumping. dancing, hear them as 
they shout and sing, 

While notes of perfect gladness in their childish voices 
ring. 

The waving grass of summer, and its skies so softly 
blue, 

And the flowers, so thickly springing, of loveliest 
form and hue, 

And the birds, whose joyous music floats abroad from 
tree to tree— 

All these make not the sweetness which summer 
brings to me. 

But to see the little children as they gather up the 
flowers, 

To hear them calling to the birds up in their leafy 
bowers, 

To note with what untiring zeal they dig the dusty 








road 
The ecstacy with which they greet each ugly “hoppy 
toad,” 


To see them stretched upon the grass beneath the 
maple trees, 
Telling of the wondrous things which a childish fancy 


sees, 
Receiving all the grasshoppers, and the caterpillars, 


too, 

As their chosen friends and playmates, without the 
least ado— 

Oh, this to me is summer, and in this she speaks to 


me, 

With accents low and gentle and with tend’rest sym- 
pathy 

And I never can forget, however busy be the day, 

To look out through the window on the children at 
their play. 

— Youth's Companion. 


THE FIRST MRS. PETERS- 
HAM. 


When Mr. Petersham’s sister had, accord- 
ing to popular estimation, made away with 
his young wife, she established herself at 
the head of his house, and began to have 
things to her mind. Not that Mrs. Myn- 
shyn was a positive murderess, guilty of as- 
sault with intent to kill, or of the adminis- 
tration of either hot or cold poison. But 
she had come into the peaceful little house 
hold before the first year of marriage had 
expired, and had set up her Ebenezer and 
introduced discord there, and had at last 
fairly worried the child into a hatred of her, 
under which her tender conscience writhed 
as under a deadly sin, and, between fear and 
horror and the dread of losing her husband’s 
love, all things put on a gloom that rapt 
her into melancholy, and presently into 
death. For when the great flood swept 
down the valley, as it sometimes did in 
spring, she, sitting ignorantly on a fallen 
tree whose branches hung over the brook’s 
bed, was seized by the sudden torrent, 
swirled under, and swept away, and seen no 
more; nor was her body recovered, although 
a little block of granite stood to her memory 
in the dreary family burial-ground on the 
hill-side below. For all that, the neighbor- 
ly mind, drawing nourishment through the 
under-current of servants, had but one opin- 
ion in the matter; nobody accused Mrs. 
Mynshyn of taking Gerarda Petersham by 
the neck and holding her under water, for 
she couldn’t have done it; but it was gener- 
ally conceded that Gerarda would not have 
been sitting out there, hidden among the 
boughs, if she had been happy at home, and 
that she would have had strength enough to 
save herself if she had not been weakened by 
her sorrow and care, and that maybe—who 
knew?--life was so poisoned by her tyrant 
that she did not care to preserve it, even if 
she did not throw it away under cover of 
her chance. But while there was more than 
one worthy person who had serious thoughts 
of dealing with Mr. Petersham concerning 
his blindness and his absorption in his 
studies while the issues offlife and death 
were under his hands,fyet Mrs. Mynshyn’s 
own peculiar gossips, Mrs. Grey and Miss 
Overton, the wealthy widow and spinster 
of the scattered hill town, held up her 
hands through the ordeal, till all talk died 
away, as all talk will. 

As for Mr. Petersham,fhe only knew that 

he had lost his young wife, nor guessed that 
she had withered like one under the shadow 
of the upas. He had been half buried ‘in 
his great work on Law. After his first rap- 
ture of grief he tried to bury himself in it 
again, but in vain, and one year followed 
another, and found him only beginning to 
pay the debt. Inthe second year he had 
procured an amanuensis to help him in his 
work, that he might forget himself—a bent 
old woman, as it happened, whose gray 
hair and pallid face seemed somehow a per- 
petual reproach to him, as if it were Gerar- 
da herself, through his fault grown old and 
sad and laboring. But one day the poor 
creature took herself out of the way, as if 
unable, in her turn, to bear the strain of the 
dreary little family, and [then he relapsed 
into his desultory reading and his morbid 
memories, with only now and then a fit of 
the old studying. 

Yet, after all, to say that Mrs. Mynshyn 
had made away with the pretty creature, 
her half-brother’s young wife, is strong lan- 
guage. Mrs. Mynshyn do such a thing? 
Why, she was the very best’of women; she 
had known her catechism from birth, had 
been on the anxious seat before she could 
toddle, as one might say, and had met with 
a change so long ago that she could not tell 
whether it was in a twinkling or otherwise 











—the only thing about it was that almost 
everybody who knew her wished she would 
meet with another. To-day she was presi- 
dent or vice of every society in the region 
of which Mrs. Grey or Miss Overton was 
not president or vice, religious and irrelig- 
ious, sending sleds to the equator and para- 
sols to Nova Zembla, and procuring wives 
for missionaries—although it is but just to 
Mrs. Mynshyn to say that she pandered as 
little as possible to the tastes of the canni- 
bals in providing sweet and succulent speci- 
mens. Well, well, all this is neither here 
nor there; Mrs. Mynshyn, for all her arro- 
gance, temper,and tyranny, her innuendoes, 
flings, and fleers, had a high standard of 
duty, and never indulged an idea that she 
did not reach it; the poor young wife never 
had any standard at all, and was washed 
down with the flood like the weed that Mrs. 
Mynshyn felt she was. 

And, with that, Mrs. Mynshyn had re 
newed her youth and begun her career, sav- 
ing where there had been waste, putting 
prim array in place of charming disorder, 
bringing down the bills, keeping down the 
servants, having things ‘‘set to rights” before 
Mr. Petersham was out of bed, so that all the 
machinery of the household seemed to go on 
by a magic cloek-work, making him exces- 
sively comfortable in all bodily things, and 
never ceasing disparaging remark concern- 
ing the worthlessness of the preceding régime 
and the pitiable condition of Mr. Petersham 
under it, till, the poison working, he gradu- 
ally and all unconsciously found himself 
looking favorably on the view that he had 
been misused, and was like a martyr in still 
cherishing the memory of the misuser. 

Poor Mr. Petersham; he was young at 
that time—a fault which he lived long 
enough to remedy. He was the possessor 
of a comfortable patrimony, and not being 
obliged to labor, he consequently had la- 
bored from dawn till dusk in his recondite 
studies in the ancient law, so absorbed in 
them that pale cheek and lusterless eye and 
fluttering heart had passed unnoticed; and 
now, had he not had the studies—result in 
whose ponderous volumes was still incom- 
plete—the lonely house among the hills, 
with its memories, might quite have driven 
him wild. All around him lay the dun 
backs of the hills shutting in the horizon, 
and on the side of one just below his study 
window hung the enclosed square of the 
family grave-yard, where a_ half-dozen 
graves, unadorned and dreary, mocked the 
sunshine and diffused gloom over the whole 
landscape. Nor within was any cheerier 
view; Mrs. Mynshyn was sitting upright in 
her chair and snapping her eyes as if the 
uncanny things saw through every door and 
told her all that was going on beyond them 
—a strange, slim, solemn woman, whose 
yellow face looked, across the forehead and 
down the cheek, like that thin old-fashioned 
sugar gingerbread which is marked with 
long straight rows of lines—the hieroglyph- 
ics on the face of greed, thrift, temper, 
shrewdness, and virtue. But there the re- 
semblance ceased; there was no sweetness 
about Mrs. Mynshyn. 

By imperceptible§degrees this dead-and- 
alive existence had its ashen effect on Mr. 
Petersham. When another year had passed 
he was looking at himself more closely; a 
slow revulsion had been taking place in 
him; instead offseeing himself as one mis- 
used, he saw at last the injuries of the wife 
whom unsuspectingly he had allowed to 
fade off the face of$the earth. A sense of 
guilt filled him, till its morbid pain ate at his 
heart; it seemed to him that that heart was 
too black ever to be cleansed, and the whole 
world looked as black as his heart. If achild 
ran along the way, he wondered why a child 
was born; thereZwas no joy beside it, and 
only the grave before it. The sound of 
laughter was an aching mockery; familiar 
scenes of beauty were empty of every charm 
to him, whose whole soul had used to go 
out to beauty; order and harmony and law 
had no place in the universe; all things were 
governed bya malignantchance. He could 
find no God to fly to for a refuge or a friend; 
he was alone, stranded,¢profoundly wretch- 
ed, and would have been glad to die if he 
had had even enough force to give himself 
surcease. Something of this state, perhaps, 
became evident to Mrs. Mynshyn; for one 
day she was found in his study turning over 
the papers again. ‘There is enough of this 
done,” said she, “‘if one could make head 
or tail of it, to send to the printer for a be- 
ginning. Have another copyist, and get it 
ready, Arnold.” He agreed with her, and 

‘As the king said, so was it done.” 

“Statuesque as Memnon still,” said Miss 
Furneval, after a glance at the hostess, on 
the night when she was installed at Mr. 

Petersham’s in obedience to his advertise- 
ment for a copyist, ‘‘and like that, has lost 
the music.” Then she turned to meet Mr. 
Petersham coming through the doorway— 
aman something ‘past thirty, with a face 
that, had it been less pale and melancholy, 
would have had a beauty in it like the 
rugged beauty of the hills—a son of Anak. 
But what Miss Furneval thought she kept 
to herself, only her fingers tightening on the 
back of the chair she grasped, as she bent 
in silent answer to his salutation. ‘‘En- 
tombed. With this mummy,” she mur- 
mured to herself as she went to her room 
to prepare for tea. ‘I wonder if she re- 





members when she was the daughter of 





the Pharaoh? Three thousand years old, at 
the very least. How few it makes one’s 
poor little number!—and I was feeling so 
old and sad before.” 

‘One of the daughters of men,” said 
Mrs. Mynshyn as she closed the door; 
“and, thanks be to praise! a very plain 
one;” and she repeated the remark for Mr. 
Petersham’s benefit. 

Was she plain? Mr. Petersham thought 
of it a moment next morning, as.she began 
to copy the scraps that he had pinned to- 
gether for her first day’s work, where her 
old predecessor of three years ago had left 
it. Why, yes; probably—yet hardly. No; 
and he remembered King Solomon’s love, 
who was dark but comely. For if Miss 
Furneval’s cheek was dark, peculiarly dark, 
like a deep, soft, sunburned tan, the steady 
scarlet underneath its tint was rich as pome- 
granate; and the eyes—well, the long black 
lashes that almost rested on the dark-hued 
hollow above the cheek, as she bent over 
her pen, hid their starry darkness; for the 
rest, there was something smooth and sweet 
and wholesome about the face that answered 
well in place of sculpturesque outline; the 
black hair dressed low on the brow in large 
rings and Récamier locks, and a square of 
black lace always tied over the head and 
about the chin, with its fluffy shadow, in- 
creased the picturesque appearance. ‘‘Dark 
but comely,” said Mr. Petersham, ‘‘and 
writes a remarkable hand. Singular how 
the same occupation develops the same trait 
—same number of heart-beats or nervous 
movements, I suppose; has a trick like that 
old woman, the last copyist.” And just 
then Miss Furneval glanced up, and meeting 
his curious gaze, smiled a little in spite of 
herself, and the smile deepened to a laugh, 
an infectious laugh, and the pen fell from 
her fingers, and half an hour afterward, 
when she took it upagain, they were on ex- 
cellent terms—if she was plain. 

When Miss Furneval went out at sunset, 
the first thing that she saw was that desolate 
little graveyard with its broken fence and 
its low, leaning slate stones, lichened and 
storm-worn. Nothing ever seemed more 
melancholy. A week or so afterward she 
ventured a second time within the enclosure, 
and stooped to make out one of the inscrip- 
tions :— 

‘Pass, wayfarer, and do not waste your time 

On bad biography, and bitter rhyme; 

What I am now this cumbrous clay insures, 

And what I was is no affair of yours.” 
She read again, and saw that, to a stranger, 
it might explain much to be felt rather than 
observed in the character and condition of 
these people, the representatives of these 
dead. Asshe leaned on the old stone, look- 
ing at the landscape around, which, at this 
hour, with its dun shades and violet mists, 
had a wilder and sweeter charm than at 
other times, Mr. Petersham came down the 
hill-side and stood a moment looking over 
the valley, too. ‘*Desolation of desolations!” 
said he. 

‘Why do you let it stay so?” she re- 
sponded, as if thinking he meant the little 
group of graves. 

“Oh, that? I neither let nor hinder. Na- 
ture has taken the graves to herself, and 
does as she will.” 

‘But a little care would make it less des- 
olate. If you removed this broken fence, 
planted some shrubs—you have no flowers 
—you could make this wilderness blossom 
like the rose, and take such pleasure from 
the flowers—” 

“You can do as you choose with it. If 
you love flowers and their care, plant some 
here, Miss Furneval,” said Mr. Petersham. 
‘‘Make it less desolate if youcan.” And 
with a bow he passed on. 

Two days afterward a young silver- 
stemmed birch-tree was shaking its leaf- 
less boughs in the April weather by the 
block marked with Gerarda’s name, and 
a neighboring mound had been turned 
into a bed gf deep and double violets. 
After that Miss Furneval was her own 
gardener, and the rest was done by trans- 
planting in her sunset strolls, by the aid of 
knife and trowel, the flowers and bushes 
that she found and loved. As the May 
days lengthened, and Mr. Petersham used 
to see her in the late twilight, planting 
and weeding and watering the tender 
things, a sense of life, different from any he 
had known for years, touched him; and 
when one June morning he looked out and 
saw the spot a mass of azure and crimson 
and gold, blossoming under her fingers, it 
seemed as if she had brought the dead to 
life, and had turned deatlr itself into beauty 
—as if, after all, he might have been mis- 
taken in his dark imaginings, and there 
were some joy and use in the world that 
was not alla hollow travesty. It pleased 
him to see this young person pursuing her 
own life— going to church, to early and late 
service and prayer-meeting, having now 
and then a call from Dr. Gilbert, the old 
minister, refreshing her like wine, singing 
her little hymns by herself. It grew to be 
like the turning of a page in a new book to 
him every day. 

Meanwhile the copying proceeded much 
like Penelope’s web; for as Mr. Petersham 
waked somewhat from his moral lethargy, 
he was more and more dissatisfied with his 
work, and undid and did again every day’s 
achievement, and in the conversations that 
naturally ensued, he felt himself, for the 
first time in years, experiencing the begin- 





ning of a vital interest in something. In 
something? Yes, truly; not merely in the 
blooming of flowers, in the returning beauty 
of the changing mountain pictures, but in 
this stately young woman. Pshaw! Mr. 
Petersham would not whisper the suspicion 
of such a thought to himself. He, with his 
jeunesse épuisée ; he, done with life; he, a 
pinch of ashes, ready to blow on the winds 
—what had he to do with love, with youth, 
with glorious vitality? He, Gerarda’s mur- 
derer! He had renounced too much not to 
make further renunciation; but a shroud of 
sadness gathered round him anew with the 
thought, and he saw the simplest object 
through something forlorn as tears. Yet, 
despite his trouble, there was some compen 
sation in watching Miss Furneval, and won- 
dering at the secret of her content; at the 
unknown burden of her thoughts; at the 
satisfaction she found in hunting out a 
poorer person, and giving kind words and 
companionship when she had nothing else; 
at her pleasure in the respect the minister 
always showed her; at her enjoyment of the 
observances of the church, and the solace 
they afforded her in this dull and colorless 
life; at all her glad stillness on the commun- 
ion Sundays. ‘‘You find something to be 
happy about every day,” he said. 

“Oh, always something,” she replied. 

**Would you be as happy,” he asked, “‘if 
these poor villagers resented your visits?” 

‘‘Why, of course not. There—” 

“Or if Dr. Gilbert ceased to give you his 
respect and friendship, and the church peo- 
ple looked askance on you, and everybody 
thought you either mad or bad?” 

“Oh, no, no!” she answered. ‘‘What 
makes you think of such things? Dr. Gil- 
bert breaks the bread of life tome. And 
life here would be bitter without that re- 
spect. I am sinfully proud, Mr. Peter- 
sham,” she added, with a little laugh; I 
would rather die than be thought ill of.” 

“I was not thinking of you,” he said. 

One morning, while waiting for the de- 
linquent house-maid in the study, having 
made the little ante-room a perfect cell of 
color with vases and flat dishes overflowing 
in blue and crimson flowers, with climbing 
vines and hanging buds over picture and 
bracket and mirror and mantel, and seeing 
nothing more to do, Miss Furneval wander- 
ed a little way up the cleft of the hills by 
the side of the brook, and toward the old 
mill, whose nooks, overhanging the water, 
were always pleasant to her, but, before 
she reached her destination, was aware of 
Mr. Petersham leaning on the rail of the 
rustic bridge in as melancholy wise as 
Hamlet with the skull. She turned, and 
crossed to his side. 

‘‘How empty all this sunshine seems!” he 
exclaimed. 

“Empty!” she said. ‘It is crowded and 
teeming with life and joy.” 

“I see none of it.” 

‘None, in this crystal atmosphere like 
the hollow of a vast sapphire, with the 
birds’ wings and birds’ songs, and the bub- 
ble of the brook, and the breath of the 
flowers, and the long low valley underneath 
in all its melting shadows, and the far faint 
hills kissing heaven! Oh, Mr. Petersham, 
the world is the same world to one as to 
another; the trouble lies with you. Tell me, 
Sir, are you always so sad?” 

There was a little silence, and then Mr. 
Petersham said, looking straight before him: 
“If you had done a great wrong, if you had 
allowed a soul to die before your eyes, if you 
were conscious, nevertheless, that your re- 
morse was so diseased and overwrought 
that you could only fear for yourself the 
insanity of melancholia—” 

“And you a man of sense! I suppose 
you mean the wrong was done there;” and 
she waved her hand towards the unseen 
place of graves, the tip of whose silver- 
birch was shaking round the bend of the 
hill-side. ‘‘How could you know what was 
going on till the result came? She has long 
ago forgiven you,be sure. If you had known, 
could you or any mortal power have chang- 
ed Mrs. Mynshyn? It takes a convulsion 
of nature to make pebbles out of trap-rock.” 

““Mrs. Mynshyn!” 

‘‘I—I beg your pardon.” 

“Ah—ah!” with an indrawn breath. ‘I 
had thought it was I—my neglect alone; 
then there are two of us! Oh, accursed 
race! It is timé we perished.” And he hid 
his face in his hands. ‘‘We are only fit to 
perish—a foul and feeble race!” 

As if just made bold enough, Miss Fur- 
neval lifted her own hand and gently pulled 
his down. ‘Look out on this world that 
seems so worthless,” she said, ‘‘this daz- 
zling, well-ordered world: do you think it 
came about of itself? Take a handful of 
this water running under our feet, of this 
earth here on the bank: do you see in it 
any germ or beginning of intelligence by 
which it could fashion itself into a world 
so fair? Don’t you feel surely that it must 
have had a maker, a creator, some great pow- 
er,some force,of whose possession of the love 
of beauty and order and progression we 
have certainly the evidence about us? You 
of an accursed race? Could there be such 
a thing, in such a world, the work of such 
a hand? Evil would have been in the 


thought that fashioned it—evil cannot be 
in God's thought. Fit only to perish? Can 
you think He made so perfectly, so tender- 
ly, and lingering!y that which he meant only 





to rot and perish? Oh, Mr. Petersham. you 
sin, more than in any other way, in such a 
conception of the possibilities of the Father 
and Friend and Lord of the Universe!” 

He was silent again after this outbreak, 
Then he said, ‘‘It would be all one to me 
no being at all, or one so great and distant 
as that.” 

“Oh no, indeed!” she cried. “Only be- 
lieve that he is in the world. Call out to 
him, believing that, and he will answer. 
He is close at hand; He is waiting for you; 
you are an atom of His universe as dear to 
Him as any other atom; He loves you.” 

“I should think so! With a vengeance, 
No, no; this sunshine that merely fertilizes 
the earth into brute food, these birds that 
merely mate, these flowers that are pres. 
ently trodden into compost, this seething 
bubbling mob of cruel, busy, selfish crea. 
tures—when I see any lofty purpose in any 
part of this, when I see any self-forgetful he. 
roic nature in any one of these—why, I may 
begin to look about, hoping to find a hand 
that made it all to some good end. Tj} 
then—” - 

“Ah,” said she, ‘‘I might not insist so jf 
I had not once been in as deep waters as 
you, as deep and black ;” and she shuddered 
as if with the memory. “Half a dozen 
years ago I also was wretched. Earth failed 
me, and I could not find heaven. I will tel] 
you—I even attempted to destroy myself, 
But fate willed otherwise. I was saved. 
Friends took me in hand. By-and by faith 
grew up in my desert soul, and my whole 
nature changed. I had been timid and re. 
tiring and shrinking; I became fearless and 
calm; even my body changed, and from a 
slender, fragile girl I became a strong and 
robust woman. So I know whereof I speak, 
and I know you can find help.” 

“Your little struggles of an innocent 
soul!” said he with a bitter half-laugh. 
“Did you go out at night, as I have done, 
with a spade to dig your own grave?” 

“But, Mr. Petersham—” 

“Come,” said Mr. Petersham, abruptly. 
“The Digest of Universal Law is missing 
us;” and he offered his hand to help her off 
the bridge. 

‘‘Universal human law,” she said, deter- 
mined on the last word, “‘is only a feeble 
imitation of the Eternal Law; and you may 
call it law, and I may call it—” 

‘‘And if there is such a thing, it laughs at 
us as its great forces crash on and crack 
our bones to dust.” 

“And yet you say one heroic action will 
give the world a different look, will make 
you believe in possibilities of good and the 
author of good.” 

‘‘Well—yes, I think so. And it is safe to 
say.” 

And as Mr. Petersham stood looking out 
on the hills that night, the likeness of a 
sweet, dusky face, eager with enthusiasm, 
its dark eyes burning like stars, the rich, 
changeless tint glowing under the olive 
brown of its cheek, kept hanging before 
him, and with the face the spirit of the 
words kept speaking to him, and suddenly 
a sense of awe was upon him, so that he 
almost feared to turn, lest, after all, what 
he disbelieved yet longed for were at his 
side. 

A few evenings afterward, being alone 
with her, he showed Miss Furneval a min- 
iature, the painted semblance of a dark- 
eyed, flower-fair face with an abundance of 
blonde braids bound above the brow—a face 
lovely, though rather in expression than in 
feature. ‘It was my wife,” said he. 

‘*‘Was she like that?” said Miss Furneval, 
faintly, and with some tremor in her tone. 

“Very. But paler. Do you know, you 
often bring her to my mind, although you 
are larger and older than Gerarda, and a 
wise woman where she was only a loving 
child; and although she danced where you 
move in such stately fashion, and although 
she was always laughing, till those last 
months, and you so seldom smile, and al- 
though she was so frail and fair, and you 
so dark and strong and richly tinted, there 
is often an air, a way, an outline, that calls 
her up before me.” 

I look like so many people!” said Miss 
Furneval. ‘We all do, I suppose. The 
human face, for all its variations, keeps 
much the same base, you know. Is it a 
great while since you lost her?” she added, 
presently. 

“An eternity!—a hopeless blank! Yet 
sometimes—sometimes I have thought an- 
other woman as sweet as she— and then 
the thought is sacrilege. But, Miss Furne- 
val, if you—if you—” And he paused, his 
strange, sad eyes transfixing her with a wild 
light of hope in them. 

“Mr. Petersham, if you—if you had 4 
wife again, would you subject her to the 
same conditions?” 

“To none of them. We would leave this 
place of graves; we would put the ends of 
the earth between us and all connected with 
it; we would live a new life.” And he held 
out both his hands to her. 

But Miss Furneval did not choose to sce 
the gesture at that moment. ‘‘There comes 
Mrs. Mynshyn,” she said, and went to ro!! 
achuir into the light for that individual. 
disturbing as she did so the air creeping 
through the window rich with the breath ot 
honeysuckle and the last late roses, an‘ 
scattering it through the room. 

It was high time, Mrs. Mynshyn thought. 
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for her presence. She had seen sufficient 
of the various strolls and téte-d tétes, outside 
of the hours of work, to arouse her appre- 
hension. If she had any purpose of waking 
ner brother from his lethargic melancholy, 
she felt that the purpose was accomplished, 
{ it was now time to look to the conse- 
quences. “If the copying is quite over 
for to-night, Arnold,” she said, ‘I have 
some private matters to speak of with you.’ 
And at the hint Miss Furneval bade the two 
good night, and left Mrs. Mynshyn clearing 
per throat. ‘“‘I suppose you are aware, Ar- 
nold,” Mrs. Mynshyn began, ‘‘that this per- 
gon who copies for you came to us with no 
other recommendation than that which may 
be a forged note from a clergyman who 
never existed.” 

“Sister!” 

“] mean just what I say. And I am 
moved to say it by her conduct, for all her 
church-going and he hymn-books, and the 
rest. Do you suppose any modest woman 
of her years—she is every day of thirty, if 
she’s an hour—would be making occasion 
to see you alone, away from her work, till 
she has all but infatuated you? I came 
to say to you that she will receive warning 
from me to night, and in future I will my- 
self attend to this preciouscopying. I thank 
divine goodness my eyes—” 

“You will do nothing of the kind!” 
suddenly thundered the amazed Mr. Peter- 


ant 


sham, 

“Humph!” said Mrs. Mynshyn, rising 
and getting out of the room, and in her 
turn shaking about the flower-laden atmos- 
phere, “‘I have already done it.” And so, 
when Miss Furneval took up a note from 
her dressing-table, out of which a bank-bill 
dropped, it appeared that she had. 

To Mrs. Mynshyn’s consternation, after 
that curt note, Miss Furneval walked in 
next morning and took her customary place 
at the breakfast table, although no plate had 
been set for her. She was in her pretty 
white morning-gown, too, with a creamy 
tea-rose in the knot of pale blue ribbon at 
her throat, making a gorgeous piece of 
color with her brown skin and scarlet cheek 
and an early golden leaf in her hair. When 
the servant had poured her coffee and left 
the room, Miss Furneval turned to Mr. Pe- 
tersham and said, ‘‘I have received a rather 
extraordinary communication from Mrs. 
Mynshyn. I had thought that you were my 
employer, Mr. Petersham.” 

dc Ny said that gentleman. 


‘And I— 
‘And you are to take no notice of any 


communication of the sort that I suppose 
you mean from Mrs. Mynshyn,” said Mr. 
Petersham, as quietly as before, but pale 
with the effort, and feeling all at once like 
a giant who has rent his chain. 

‘Before my very face!” gasped Mrs Myn- 
shyn, and became rigid. 

“I thank you, Sir,” said Miss Furneval, 
“All the same, perhaps, it would be best 
that I should go. Not to-day, indeed; that 
would be very fatiguing. But to-morrow, 
if you will send to the stage office, I will 
thank you. As for the rest, Sir, it is better 
than long life with you to see you—” 

“To see me at last assert my manhood,” 
said he then. ‘But you will not go. And 
if my sister wishes to continue at the head 
of my house, she will insist upon your re- 


maining.’ 
Mrs. Mynshyn rose to the full attenuation 


f her awful height, her yellow face frozen 
to clay. ‘‘You hussy!” she exclaimed, with 
the help of her long, lean, shaking forefin- 
ger, and swept out of the room. Mrs. 
Grey’s ring had been heard at the door, and 
an hour afterward the good gossip went off 


loaded. 
Just before noon Dr. Gilbert’s mare was 


hitched at the gate, and the gentle old man 
came up the walk and asked for Miss Furne. 
val, who had been gathering together her 
affairs, which were pretty widely distribut- 
ed through the house. 

“My child,” said he, as Miss Furneval 
entered, ‘‘I have thought it best to come 
directly to you. What is this I hear?” 

‘“‘How should I know before you tell me, 
Sir?” returned Miss Furneval, in a some- 
what defiant manner, new to her, pausing 
before him, and looking at him with no 
other change of face than the gradual whit- 
ening of the lips. 

“Do you mean to say,” began Dr. Gilbert, 
a little nettled by this unbending demeanor, 
“that these sad things which I hear through 
Mrs. Grey from Mrs. Mynshyn are—” 

“TI mean to say,” cried Miss Furneval, with 
indignant warmth, ‘‘that your church has 
no more right to become a nest of scandal 
than the Temple had to be a nest of money- 
changers. What right has one Christian to 
think ill and speak ill of another?” 

‘- ‘Purge me with hyssop, ard 1 shall be 
clean,’” said Dr. Gilbert, gravely. ‘‘I am 
not going to answer you in this spirit, my 
child. I will come to the point, and only 
ask you two or three questions, which, as 
your pastor and spiritual guide, I have a 
right to do. Are you, as Mrs. Mynshyn 
Says you are, a married woman with a hus- 
band living?” 

“Tam,” said Miss Furneval, bowing her 
head haughtily where she stood. 

“And have you, as Mrs. Mynshyn says 
you have, listened, not unfavorably, to ad- 
dresses from Mr. Petersham?” 

“I have”—after an almost imperceptible 
hesitation. 





“Apd he—you, I mean— Pardon me, 
the wicked words are difficult to say—you 
love him?” 

Miss Furneval paused, 
and looked into space. 
last, ‘‘I do.” 

“My child, my child,” cried the old min- 
ister, ‘‘the Lord has forsaken you.” 

“No, Sir,” said Miss Furneval. ‘But 
Mrs. Mynshyn has read my letters to my old 
aunt, and read them without the key.” She 
was silent a moment—‘‘My dear, kind 
friend,” she cried then, approaching him, 
and all at once she stopped and burst into 
the gayest peal of langhter with which the 
rafters of that room had ever rung. 

Dr, Gilbert threw up his hands in horror. 
‘So hardened!” he exclaimed. ‘“So—” 
And just there Mrs. Mynshyn opened the 
door. He turned toward her with a sort of 
sob in his old voice. ‘“The worst,” he said 
—'‘‘the worst is true.” 

‘‘And more than that,” cried Mrs. Myn- 
shyn, ‘‘she paints!” 

And before Miss Furneval could recover 
or bethink herself, Mrs. Mynshyn had con- 
ducted the old gentleman colt of the room, 
he had mounted his nag, and was soberly 
and sadly jogging away to take measures for 
dealing with the reprobate. 

Miss Furneval picked up her hat, and 
sauntered out of the house. It wasacloud- 
less day of fervent heat; the sky had deep- 
ened its blue every hour till it hunga heavy 
brooding purple pall, with lightnings play- 
ing on the fringes along the horizon. The 
morning breeze had fallen, the birds were 
still, the leaves forgot to stir. She thought 
it would be cooler out-of-doors ; she could 
not stay beneath the roof; she followed by 
the bed of the brook to the old mill. As 
she went along, Mrs. Mynshyn, in her high 
chaise and with her head in the air, passed 
in the narrow road below, beside the brook, 
on her way doubtless to enjoy her tidbits 
with Miss Overton. Miss Furneval wander- 
ed on, till through the cleft of the hills the 
landscape stretched under her in its violet 
mantle, a land of peace, an enchanted coun- 
try of delight. As she looked at it a few 
drops of rain fell. She was a long way 
from the house, and there was no shelter 
but the forsaken mill at hand. She clam- 
bered down, and traversed its rickety floors 
toa window, where she leaned and looked 
out, and dreamed a little, with a smile on 
her lips. She was very tired; before she 
knew it her head had fallen on the sill, and 
she was dreaming in reality—the reality of a 
sweet, deep slumber. 

She was waked, a half hour afterward, 
by a strange and horrible noise, a booming 
of thunder that echoed through the hollow 
of the sky and every hollow of the hills, a 
low and distant roar swelling far off from 
the heights of the hills, a sound like the 
breaking of waves, a rushing of water, and 
a clatter of every timberinthe mill. It was 
the rain, the few drops that had all at once 
become a torrent, the quick torrent of a 
wild afternoon shower in the summer hills, 
a flood as if the rivers of heaven were un- 
loosed. She crossed quickly to one of the 
broad openings on the other side, and saw 
that the amazing little brook was already 
rolling down, swollen to a freshet and still 
swelling. She did not stay to gaze at the 
unfamiliar stretch of foaming yellow water 
rushing where the pellucid tide of limpid 
bubbles used to run between its blossoming 
banks. There was not a moment to be lost; 
the old mill would be perhaps cut off from 
land before she could escape from it. She 
ran up the steps toward the disused timber 
chute, only to meet Mr. Petersham as he 
came leaping down to her side, and shaking 
off a shower himself like a shaggy dog just 
out of water. 

“So 1 have found you,” he said. ‘To 
think of the insanity of your choosing 
this place in a thunder-shower, and such 
a thunder-shower! This way—here—I know 
the place of old. My God!—one instant, 
one instant too late!” It was true.— 
There came a shock, a shiver, a crash, and 
the upper side of the structure slowly set- 
tled as if one were forced to his knees, and 
the violent turbid water was tearing down 
between them anddry land. For one heart- 
beat Mr. Petersham averted his face, and 
then he looked at her—a shudder was run- 
ning over her, more as if with the memory 
of some dreadful past experience than with 
horrer of the present or apprehension of the 
future. But directly afterward she was her- 
self again, with the same steady color and 


glowing eye. 
“Well,” she said, as clearly as if she could 


be heard through the rush and roar and rack- 
et, and extending her hands, ‘‘I have been 
nearer death before; and I dare say you 
have known moments more terrible.” 

‘“‘At any rate, we are together,” he said. 
«And if we can do no.more, we can at least 
go where we can face the foe and admire 
his splendor.” 

And so with uncertain steps they did, 
placing themselves where the trembling 
beams yet seemed firmest and the chance 
best, and side by side waiting through the 
ghastly moments that told their fate. It 
was no time for words; perhaps theinstants 
of time were but few before them; a dozen 
pulsations more and the torrent might 
snatch them into eternity; yet the chances 
were with the old mill that had stood more 
floods than one. But if they were to die, 


lifted her head, 
“Yes,” she said at 





there was one thing that must be clear be- 
tween them; he felt as if by some subtle in- 
stinct, that he was all to her, as she to him, 
yet. ‘‘Was it true,” he said, in a moment of 
less uproar, ‘‘that I heard you say this noon 
that you are the wife of a husband who lives 
and whom you love?” 

‘Perfectly true,” she answered him. But 
as she spoke she took his hand, and then 
paused one moment, and cast her glance 
over the expanse about them. Great trees 
came rushing down, struck the posts of the 
mill, and swirled off into midstream, and 
away; the swimming barn-yard creatures 
swept by them; a hutch with a peacock on 
it spreading his superb train of gold and 
emerald and azure stain in the rush of the 
rain, and piercing the din with his sharp 
cries; the little thread of the brook was an 
inundation brimming the broad intervale— 
broad as some great lake agitated bya furi- 
ous tumult, a foam-streaked stretch under 
that purple pall of sky and through the sil- 
ver glitter of the wind-swept rain in the aw- 
ful effulgence of the lightnings. Here and 
there her wandering eye caught the gleam 
of the white horns of cattle; here a horse 
swam with the tide, his black head just 
above the stream. Then her glance came 
back and rested on Mr. Petersham, and, 
with a strange sweet smile, she lifted to her 
lips the hand she held and kissed it 
earnestly. 

Suddenly,in the act, Miss Furneval sprang 
to her feet, and ran out along the broad 
beam, sprang then toa lower beam, threw 
herself flat upon it, reaching out with both 
arms, before Mr. Petersham could gainsay 
her or could seize her. What did she see? 
In a second breath Mr. Petersham saw it 
too. It was Mrs. Mynshyn, tipped back in 
her chaise, from which horse and shafts had 
been torn, floating along the arrowy current, 
her skirts tucked up about her, and sitting 
serene as Cleopatra on the Cydnus. She 
saw Miss Furneval, but only as if she saw 
tbrough her, making no sign. But just be- 
fore she reached the mill, a great hay-rack 
came sailing down the swifter body of the 
current, hit the chaise and twirled it about, 
and spilled Mrs. Mynshyn out as unceremo- 
niously as if she had been a rag doll. There 
was one wild cry from the old creature as 
she tossed up her arms, and the next mo- 
ment, reaching far over and above her, Miss 
Furneval had caught her hand, the other 
old hand bad closed over that grasp like a 
vise; and drawn by the wet weight, pulled 
by the tearing stream, and pushed by her 
own momentum, but never thinking of let- 
ticrg go her hold, Miss Furneval was slip- 
ping into the water, was caught and whirled 
under and off, still holding fast to Mrs Myn- 
shyn, still held fast by her. 

‘Don’t mind me; I can swim!”’ she cried 
back; but he never heard her; he was in the 
water after her. There was only one chance 
in a thousand that some of all the objects in 
the torrent should not strike the stoutest 
swimmer and end all swimming; but as he 
rose to the stroke he saw a huge tree swing- 
ing broadside on and tangling them among 
its half-submerged branches; and before he 
could dash the water out of his eyes, Miss 
Furneval was scrambling up among the 
boughs, although they were rolling and 
dipping like a ship at sea, and was helping 
Mrs. Mynshyn after her; and as in another 
moment the force of the water swept him in 
with the same eddy among the branches, 
the whole tree swung round and lodged 
against a hidden wall, and people on the 
bank were throwing ropes, and rigging 
planks, and bringing the half-drowned 
wretches ashore. 

“Q my God!” cried Mr. Petersham, as he 
grasped her, ‘‘I never expected to see you 
again. We sometimes die for our friends, 
but who, before you, ever laid down life for 
anenemy! What an act! what a heroic 
act! No, I never expected—” 

‘‘Then you have seen it at last,” she said, 
coolly, wiping her face with a corner of the 
cloak somebody had brought her—‘‘the one 
heroic act?” 

‘‘Never expected to touch you again. Ah, 
how cold you are, Miss Furneval—Great 
heavens! Gerarda!” And he stood struck 
dumb before this apparition of a woman, 
half whose flower-fair face was smeared 
with a melting wash of brown and scarlet, 
and half whose dark hair and all uncurled 
rings and Récamier locks was torn aside, 
with their scarf of lace, from a high white 
brow closely bound about with blonde 
braids—an apparition shivering and shaking 
and dripping at every point. 

“‘Well—don’t you know me?” she cried, 
with a laugh like a chime. ‘Are walnut 
juices and wigs of charcoal disguises that 
defy love?” she said, talking against time as 
she saw his emotion. ‘I used to wonder at 
you every day when I put them on. Once 
you said you would know my chin and ear 
in ten thousand, and sol muffled them in 
lace. 

*‘Gerarda!’’ he cried again, white as ashes. 
And to the half-unconscious Mrs. Myn- 
shyn’s amazement, white and cold and wet 
as they were, they were locked in one an 
other’s arms; and when the clasp was loos- 
ened, Mr. Petersham had fainted quite 
away. 

“Yes,” she said that evening, as he lay on 
the sofa and she sat beside him, with the 
sunset bursting in glory out of the dark sky 
and through the glistening rain-drops, and 


overlaying them with glad lustre, ‘‘Gerarda. 
I wasn’t born to be drowned. 1 was saved, 
that dreadful day, and taken to my aunt’s, 
She kept my secret, and I wore her name. 
But I was Gerarda when I came to you, a 
bent, gray-headed woman to do copying— 
came to see if you had burst your bonds, 
and were fit to have a wife, Sir. 1 was Ge- 
rarda when I slipped away to leave you yet 
to work out the riddle. I was Gerarda all 
through the long seasons afterward, when I 
heard of you from my old servants, who 
never betrayed me, when 1 saw you, unseen 
myself, and could no longer keep away 
from you and came back, with many scru- 
ples of conscience, to be sure, as to the lie 
of the life, but feeling that the end justified 
the means, and intending, whether all was 
as I wished or not, one day to take my vows 
again, helped till then by my disguises and 
the changes of the five years since the flood, 


for I was sure that, after all, you loved 
me.” 

“Always! always! Gerarda.” 

She kissed the hand she held. ‘And you 


have not reproached me for my absence.” 

“I never shall.” 

‘In a moment her head was hidden in his 
breast, with a sudden storm of tears. ‘1 
never shall forgive myself!” she sobbed. 
‘Those long and cruel years since the flood! 
Those cruel years!” 

“A flood took you from me, a flood 
brought you backtome. Gerarda, it is like 
a miracle. Oh yes, I believe now in them 
all. After that act of yours to-day, can I 
doubt anything? After your return to me, 
can l ever—can I ever doubt the goodness 
that gives me back my wife? Gerarda! 
Look there!” As she looked she saw that 
the flood had swept through the dreary little 
place of graves on the hill-side underneath 
the window, and washed it out of the world; 
there was nothing there but the fresh earth, 
to become some time a slope of sunshiny 
turf. 

It was some months after that day before 
Mrs. Mynshyn was able to leave her room; 
but she kept the keys in her basket, and 
swayed her rod of iron from the pillow all 
the same. ‘‘You are certainly very much 
improved, Gerarda,” she said one day at 
last, when she had descended and seen that 
all her domain was in perfect keeping, and 
had met the husband and wife coming in 
rosy with frost and snow, ‘‘and I am going 
to give youthe keys. Theyare yours. But, 
for all that, I am free to confess that ever 
since the Tichborne trial I have had my 
doubts as to whether you really are Gerarda, 
and not somebody who came in here and 
learned all about her in order to personate 
her. And in that case you certainly are not 
married to Arnold at all, and have no right 
to the keys.” 








” 


“Keep the keys, sister,” said Gerarda, 
with her merry laugh, followed by a great, 
quick blush. “I have my hands full, and 
am quite likely to have. And you are quite 
right. 1am not that Gerarda at all. I am 
such a different person! But does it make 
any odds, so long as we love each other at 
last, whether I am that Gerarda or this one? 
Do you know,” she said, turning to her hus- 
band, *‘l am sometimes jealous of that pale 
young Gerarda? I sometimes feel as though 
you had made a phantom of her, and re 
gretted her a little, for all of me. I feel as 
though I were the second Mrs. Petersham. 
But you must acknowledge,” she said, di- 
rectly, with that sweet laugh of hers, ‘‘that 
I make an excellent brunette. You are not 
a very faithful man,” she said; ‘‘you fell in 
love with me this time as a brunette. Tell 
me,” she whispered, ‘do you love me as 
much as you loved Miss Furneval? Am I 
as pleasant to you as that first Mrs. Peters- 
ham?” 

“I must acknowledge,” he replied, sweep- 
ing her away with him to The Digest of Uni- 
versal Law, ‘that I love you more than all 
the women of all the world were ever loved 
before, in spite of the fact that you are not 
half the help to me that Miss Furneval was, 
and are a great deal more notional than the 
first Mrs, Petersham.”—J/arper’s Magazine. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 

Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 

Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 

Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 

Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS, 

Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 

Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 

Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 

ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 

Boston. First Floor. 
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HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


& Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re- 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted 
Patterns sold. 
Alice Fletcher & Co. 
6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City 





Samples worth $5 





$5 tO $20 Free! *srarsox& Co. 
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HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO'S 


Summer Books. 


John Burroughs. 


WAKE-ROBIN. Illustrated $1 50 
BIRDS AND POETS 1 50 
LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY 150 


“Fall of delicious out-door feeling. To read them 
is like wandering in the woods and fields.”— Boston 
Transcript. 


W. D. Howells. 

VENETIAN LIFE. 12mo. 

ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 12mo. 

SUBURBAN SKETCHES. 12mo, 

THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 12mo. 
Tue Same. 18mo. 

A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 
Tue Same. 18mo. 

THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK 


Charles Dudley Warner. 


12mo. 


to tm ww ww 
Sesesses 


MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN 1 00 
SAUNTERINGS 1 25 
BACK-LOG STUDIES 1 50 
BADDECK 1 00 
IN THE LEVANT 2 00 
BEING A BOY 1 00 
IN THE WILDERNESS 75 

George E. Waring, Jr. 

A FARMER'S VACATION 8 00 
WHIP AND SPUR 1 25 
VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS 75 
THE BRIDE OF THE RHINE 1 50 

Lucy Larcom, 

},OADSIDE POEMS for Summer Travelers 1 00 
HILLSIDE AND SEASIDE in Poetry 2 00 


H. D. Thoreau. 


WALDEN, OR, LIFEINTHE WOODS 1 
A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND MER- 
RIMACK RIVERS 
EXCURSIONS IN FIELD AND FOREST 
THE MAINE WOODS 
CAPE COD 
A YANKEE IN CANADA 
LETTERS AND POEMS 
Various, 
ONE SUMMER. A story 1 
ONE YEAR ABROAD 1 
MRS. THAXTER’S ISLES OF SHOALS 1 
1 
2 
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MISS JEWETT’S DEEPHAVEN 

JAMES’S TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES 

SHAIRP’S POETIC INTERPRETATION 
OF NATURE 1 

MRS. WHITNEY’S LESLIE GOLDTH- 
WAITE 1 

MRS. (THACHER) HIGGINSON’S SEA- 
SHORE AND PRAIRIE 10 


AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


NEW ENGLAND 1 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 1 
MIDDLE STATES 1 
MARITIME PROVINCES 1 
Full, precise, accurate, well equipped with maps 
and plans. 
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SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 


There Are Few Persons 


bs do not realize the necessity of some remedy for 
a 


General All-Goneness 


so common at this season of the year. It used to be 
called 


2 00 
Sent, post-paid on 








laziness. 


It is now recognized as a ‘Hated Disease,” for 
which the 


EXLolman 
LIivEeR PAD 


| Unrivalled, after many years of the severest 
sts. 


BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


7 on a PAD in time, and be sure you get the gen- 
uine. 

Buy none but the HOLMAN PAD, bearing his pict- 
ure and signature, also the signature of the Holman 
Liver Pad Company, and i will avoid imposition, 
disappointment and possible injury. All others are 
worthless frauds, gotten up to be sold on the reputa- 
tion of the genuine, 





HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 
124 Tremont Srteet, 
Opposite Park Street Church. _—=_—201f__ 


66 a weekin your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree, H. Hatverr & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 84.M.,to 8 PeM. 














Sunday—Dinner from 5 to 64 p.m. 2 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, Aug. 23, 1879. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial nt, 
must be addressed 














to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and sation to the 
business t of the r, mus’ ressed 
to Box Sake. Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
tment of afi axvesrages to mote, dicta an 

receipt of the sa sufficient receipt o 
bo aret subscription. Pr he change of date + on 
c 


is a receipt for renewals. Th 
Should’ be made the. first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
tration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 
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DON'T FORGET. 


September 15, is the last day on which 
any woman in Massachusetts, who is not 
already a tax payer, can be assessed and 
thus secure her rights to vote. Don't wait 
till that time, but go at once to the assessor. 
It is a great boon to have the legal right to 
a voice in the direction of the school where 
our children go. It is worth taking time, 
trouble and money to secure. L. 8. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO WOMEN. 


Fifty of the ‘Instructions to women how 
to vote” can be sent free for a two cent 
stamp,on application at this office. Any 
persons in any part of the State who will 
aid in this method of instructing the new 


voters should send stamps at once. 
L. 8. 
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A NEW OFFER.—SIXTY-FIVE CENTS. 


The Woman’s JOURNAL will be sent to 
any address for sixty-five cents from Sep- 
tember 1, to the end of the year. This fur- 
nishes an excellent opportunity to send the 
JOURNAL to those who have not had it. A 
four months’ trial will often make a perma- 
nent subscriber. Who will send ten or five 
or one copy at this rate to those who need 
it? L. 8. 
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ONE DOLLAR OR TWO. 


As the time draws near (September 15th) 
after which no woman can be assessed, and 
thereby secure her right to vote, the interest 
increases to know exactly the amount of the 
tax, and whether it must be a State and 
County tax or only one of these. 

We are in receipt of. letters from the 
wives and daughters of farmers and me- 
chanics, and plain people, with whom 
money is not abundant, in which they say: 
‘It will make a great deal of difference here 
whether women have to pay one tax or two 
in order to vote.” 

There is no doubt that through the ertire 
State, the vote would be morethan doubled 
if one tax only were required. To help the 
settlement of this question, Geo. A. O. 
Ernst, a ‘‘Young Republican” lawyer of 
this city has addressed an open letter to the 
‘Board of Assessors of the city of Boston” 
(which appears elsewhere in these columns) 
for a definite answer. 

Mr. Ernst, with great clearness and force, 
claims that the payment of a State or Coun- 
ty tax is all the law requires. It is under- 
stood that the Assessors will take their an- 
swer from the city Solicitor. The question, 
therefore, seems in a fair way to be settled. 

Next winter the Legislature must make it 
sure in the terms of the law itself. Mean- 
time let every woman make up her mind to 
pay the tax, if possible, whatever it is, and 
then not fail to vote when the time comes. 

L. 8. 
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A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


There is no town in Massachusetts where 
the support of the church is not largely de- 
pendent upon the women. In many towns 
it could not exist at all if it were not for the 
unfailing help given by women. Now when 
a new door of usefulness is opened by the 
offer of School Suffrage for women, should 
not the pastors of churches, in their turn, 
encourage women in this new and untried 
field, when women may become to the 
school what they have been to the church, 
its salvation? 

We appeal then toclergymen. There are 
four Sundays between this time and the last 
day on which any woman can be assessed, 
that she may vote for members of the School 
Committee. Will not each clergyman in 
the State preach once, at least, in that time, 
on the all-important question of the politi- 
cal duty which is now owed by the women 
of the State to the cause of education? 
There is need of this helping hand. The 
simple suggestion ought to be enough. 
Rev. C. D. Barrows, of Lowell, has already 
done this, using the text, ‘Take this child 
and nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy 
wages.” What other clergyman will, in a 
similar way, help the women who help him? 

L. 8. 
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WHY WOMEN SHOULD VOTE FOR SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS? 


There are two crowded schools in our 
Dlace, with scholars from four to sixteen 
years. The teachers and directors have al- 
lowed young men and women to monopolize 





much of the time rightly belonging to those 
under that age. But this is not where the 
community suffers most. Those young men 
and women have for quite a long time con- 
ducted in a manner which the public should 
have forbidden. Now they have the con- 
trol of the entire school, and some among 
them, belonging to the best families, have 
disgraced themselves for life. Mothers, 
would this have been allowed to exist, if 
women could have voted? I ama Connec- 
ticut woman, and do not have the opportu- 
nity of voting down such wrong done be- 
fore my children. Could I, God knows how 
soon I would take an interest in what influ- 
ences their destiny for time and eternity! 
Good example and precept at home are 
much, but evil influence at school counter- 
acts much of it. Mothers of Massachusetts, 
I pray you, vote for the good of your chil- 
dren whom God has given, and for whom 
he holds you responsible for training. 
A MOTHER. 
Aug. 13, 1879. 
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ONE TAX OR TWO. 





The question whether a woman shall pay 
one dollar or two, as a tax preliminary to 
her voting for school committee, has called 
out a letter which appeared in the Boston 
Advertiser, claiming that the law requires 
only one dollar. There is no doubt that 
with a tax of one dollar, the vote of women 
will be more than doubled. The letter is as 
follows :— 

‘To the Board of Assessors of the City of Bos- 
ton :— 

“GENTLEMEN,— Among other qualifica- 
tions required by statute 1879, chapter 223, 
to enable a woman to vote for school com- 
mittee, it is provided that she must ‘have 
paid, by herself or her parent or guardian, a 
State or county tax’ assessed upon her within 
two years next preceding the election. 

“IT call your particular attention to the 
disjunctive ‘or.’ Not a State and county 
tax, but a State or county tax. 

‘To meet the case of the large number of 
women who have no property, and there- 
fore pay no tax, whether State or county, 
the Legislature, by section 2 of the same 
statute, authorizes any female citizen of this 
Commonwealth, on or before the fifteenth 
day of September in any year, to ‘give no- 
tice in writing to the assessors that she de- 
sires to pay @ poll-tax,’ and she shall there- 
upon be assessed for her poll and estate. 
This is the only authority that you have to 
assess a poll-tax of any sort upon any wo- 
man. And the single question is, what is a 
poll-tax? 

“This is conclusively settled by chapter 
299, statute of 1879. Section 1 of this stat- 
ute reads: ‘The assessors... . shallin each 
year assess upon the polls the State and 
county taxes authorized or required by law; 
provided, however, that in case either of said 
taves shall exceed in amount the sum of one 
dollar upon each poll,’ etc. 

‘Here there is a distinct recognition of 
two kinds of poll-taxes, the words ‘either of 
said taxes’ showing that the Legislature 
meant that there should be a State poll-tax 
and a county poll-tax; and this is still fur- 
ther emphasized in section 2 of said chapter 
299, by the provision that ‘the State tax as- 
sessed upon poll and property and the 
county tax assessed upon poll and property 
shall each constitute an entire and indivisa- 
able tax.’ 

“Therefore a poll-tax may be either a 
State poll-tax or a county poll-tax, but it 
cannot be both. The two would constitute 
not @ tax, but, as they are uniformly called 
in said chapter 299, tazes, 

“There is this distinction to be remem- 
bered between men and women in reference 
to the poll-tax. A man is assessed for and 
obliged to pay his poll-taxes, both State and 
county, whether he votes or not, and they 
are assessed upon him not for the purpose 
of enabling him to vote, but for the purpose 
of obtaining a revenue for State and county. 
A woman, on the other hand, is only obliged 
to pay a poll-tax when she applies for assess- 
ment, and the primary object is not reve- 
nue, but purely to enable her to meet the 
statute requirement for registration. 

“Therefore, when a woman applies to be 
assessed for a poll-tax, she should be as- 
sessed, it seems to me, for precisely what 
she applies for, and not for something in 
addition. You take the ground that, not- 
withstanding such application for a single 
assessment, you must assess her for both 
State and county poll-tax, just as you do in 
the case of men. You do not dispute that 
after you have so assessed her, she can apply 
to you to have the tax divided into its com- 
ponent parts, which you admit to be one 
dollar for State, and one dollar for county 
poll-tax. Thus divided, the payment of 
either will enable her to be registered and 
to vote. But the remaining tax is still out- 
standing against her, and the city collector 
has no alternative but to enforce its pay- 
ment. Now what is this remaining tax for? 
She is already entitled to vote through the 
payment of the first tax, so that it does not 
help her in that respect. What is it for? 
And by what right do you assess it? I re- 
spectfully submit that you have no right. 
By chapter 299 of 1879, before quoted, you 
are to assess upon polls such State and 
county taxes only as are ‘authorized or re- 
quired by law.’ The statute carves out no 
new authority for you. It merely empow- 





ers you to assess such taxes as are already 
authorized or required by law, and I sub- 
mit that the only tax that you are author- 
ized or required by any law to assess upon 
a woman's poll is that authorized and 
required by statute 1879, chapter 223— 
namely, a single poll-tax (whether it be 
State or county), which will enable her to 
have her name placed upon the voting list. 
If there is any other statute which author- 
izes you to assess an additional tax upon 
her, I have failed to find it, and I should be 
obliged to you for a reference thereto. 

“‘By General Statutes, chapter 11, section 
29, ‘The assessors, when they think it conven- 
tent, may include in the same assessment 
their State, county, and town taxes, or any 
two of them.’ The fact that you have 
heretofore found it convenient to assess the 
various taxes upon the poll together, is no 
argument that you must always do so. 
Except on the ground of convenience, you 
might assess a State poll tax by itself, and 
then a county poll-tax by itself. And the 
mere fact that you assess one, when a wo- 
man applies for it, 1s no reason why you 
should go on to assess the other. If there 
were two boards of assesscrs, a State board 
and a county board, instead of a single 
board for all purposes of taxation, the con- 
fusion of ideas would at once disappear. 
If such were the case, and a woman applied 
to the State board, to be assessed for a State 
poll tax, they would assess her for what she 
applied for, without any reference to what 
was done by the other board. And the 
other board, not having any application for 
assessment before it, would, of course, have 
no right to assess her at all. The principle 
is no way changed because the two offices 
are united in one. 

“IT trust and believe, gentlemen, that you 
will give this matter your most careful at- 
tention, and that before deciding adversely 
you will take the opinion of the city solici- 
tor upon the question, for it is a matter of 
grave importance to many women, who are 
interested in voting for school committee, 
and who feel severely any tax, however 
small. Two dollars are often more than a 
woman can earn in two or three days of 
hard work, and those women who have 
children attending the public schools are 
often the very ones who can least afford the 
outlay. Those who can pay two dollars 
without feeling it generally escape from 
paying a poll-tax at all, because they already 
pay some other tax, and are thus enabled to 
register without applying to you for assess- 
ment. It is the interest of that large class 
of women—widows, wives of laborers, and 
others—who, with children to feed and 
clothe, can ill afford to spare even a single 
dollar, that I appeal to you. Ido not ask 
you to stretch the law through any feeling 
of sympathy. I merely ask that you weigh 
my statements carefully, and if you then 
feel, as am confident you must, that the 
law merely requires the assessment of a sin- 
gle poll-tax upon women, that you will act 
acecrdingly.” 

Very respectfully yours, 
‘ GEorGE A. O. Ernst. 

Boston, Aug. 19, 1879. 

oe 
BANK SHARES AND THE VOTES OF 
WOMEN, 





It has been a question whether a woman 
who pays taxes on National Bank Stock 
would thereby be entitled to vote. The City 
Solicitor decides that she would be, as ap- 
pears by the following correspondence: 


Boston, Aug. 16, 1879. 
Hon. J. P. Heauey, City Solicitor. 

Dear Str: Will you please examine sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of the ‘‘Act in relation to the 
taxation of Bank Shares,” and inform me 
whether or not a certificate of the Assessors 
that a woman has been assessed for her 
Bank stock in her own name, and the tax 
paid for her by the Bank, she would be en- 
titled to he registered as a voter on the pre- 
sentation of such a certificate. 

Yours truly, 
J. M. WigHTMAN. 

Chairman Board of Registrars of Voters. 


In my opinion, the assessment and pay- 
ment of a tax on National Bank shares in 
this Commonwealth, in accordance with the 
provisions of Chapter 315 of the Acts of 
1873, will entitle a woman who is the owner 
of such shares to registration as a voter for 
School Committee under the 223d Chapter 
of the Acts of 1879, so tar as the payment of 
a tax is requisite as one of her qualifications 
for voting or gor 

J. P. Heauegy, City Solicitor. 

Aug. 18, 1879. 
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VOLUNTEERED. 


A friend, unsolicited, writes as from New 
Jersey, ‘‘I will collect fifty dollars to help 
you hold meetings, and push School Suf- 
frage in Massachusetts.” 

This is substantial, and comes ‘‘Like the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land,” or 
like the sound of a rushing stream to one 
perishing with thirst. It is so rare, too, to 
get without asking! 

Now, who of our friends in this State will 
also volunteer to collect money for the same 
purpose? To get the ways and means is 
always aserious question. If those who ac- 
cept not only School Suffrage but the broad. 
er question, could know how hard and halt- 
ing the work is just for lack of means to 
push it vigorously, we should have more 
than one volunteer to collect fifty dollars. 
Who will try at once to collect something? 

L. 8 





SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN WORCESTER. 

The women of Worcester interested in 
the School Suffrage will hold a mass meet- 
ing in Washburn Hall on Tuesday, the 
26th inst. Hon. Geo. F. Hoar will preside. 
Col. T. W. Higginson will be one of the 
speakers. Full announcements will be made 
in the Worcester papers of other speakers. 
It is right that this first mass meeting to 
promote School Suffrage should be held in 
the heart of the old Bay State and that 
Hon. Geo. F. Hoar should preside. Mr. 
Hoar has been for many years an able and 
faithful friend of equal rights for Women. 
Moreover he is trusted and held in high 
esteem by men of all parties. He therefore 
brings to this newly acquired right of wo- 
men rare and invaluable help. The largest 
vote by women should be cast in Worcester. 

L. 8. 
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MISS ALCOTT BEFORE THE REGISTRAR, 





An eye witness reports the appearance of 
Louisa M. Alcott before the Selectmen of 
Concord to secure registration for herself. 
It was several weeks ago. Miss Alcott 
meant to register early. She said to the au- 
thority, “I want to have my name put on 
the register that I may vote for School Com- 
mittee.” ‘Very well,” said the Selectman. 
‘‘Have you brought your receipt for your 
last year’s tax?” ‘'No,” said Miss Alcott, 
“I did not know it was necessary.” ‘‘You 
will have to bring it.” ‘‘Won’t this year’s 
tax receipt do justas well?” ‘Oh, yes, but 
you have not paid it.” 

Miss Alcott runs over with mirth. A lit- 
tle comical look came on her face, as she 
said, ‘‘I never did hanker to pay my taxes, 
but now I am in a hurry topay them.” The 
Selectman, as much amused as Miss Alcott, 
got the tax bill made out by the Assessor, 
and then and there Miss Alcott paid it. 
When they put her name on the Register, it 
was found that Miss Alcott had been the 
first woman to register in the old town of 
Concord. Since that time several meetings 
have been held, and other names added. 
But it seemed right that that of Miss Alcott 
should lead all the rest. w. 
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REASONS WHY SOME WOMEN IN CAM- 

BRIDGE DO NUT VOTE, 

Mrs. A. represents a large class of 
women in Cambridge. Her husband is a 
mechanic and they have five children. He 
is temperate and industrious, and she per- 
forms all the work of the house. But he is 
sometimes out of work, and sickness and 
death have at intervals invaded the house- 
household. Besides, a family of growing 
ehildren is always hungry, and wears out 
the cheap shoes and garments made of old 
materials very rapidly. Mrs, A. never goes 
to church or a lecture or shopping. She 
has had no new dress for several years more 
expensive than calico wrappers. She would 
consider it a crime to spend two dollars in 
paying a tax, while her children are in want 
of clothing or the bills are unpaid. Conse- 
quently she will not go to be registered as a 
voter. 

Mrs. B. is the wife of a laborer. She has 
young children and is always at home. She 
earns some money by plain sewing, which 
she conceals from her husband, because, 
when he goes on a spree, he would be likely 
to spend every cent in his purse and leave 
her to furnish food and clothing for the 
little ones. She is entirely ignorant of poli- 
tics, and says her husban¢ thinks it is a 
shocking thing for women to meddle with 
such matters. 

Mrs, C, is the wife of a gentleman in good 
business and bas a comfortable home. Her 
husband pays the bills, and when she de 
sires a new dress, bonnet, &c., he goes with 
her, but rarely gives her a dollar; though 
she is very industrious and economical. He 
considers it bad business for women to go 
into politics, and as she is not able to earn 
money in any way besides attending to 
household matters; she will not be able to 
pay her tax, though she is deeply inter- 
ested in educational matters, and would 
make a good member of the School Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. D. keeps house and boards her sons. 
They are printers, and aim to be stylish. 
The mother cooks, washes and sews for 
them; but is unable to get her board money. 
Much of it is spent in billiards and boating 
and for neckties and cigars. It is very dif- 
ficult for her to pay the rent when due, to 
say nothing of suitable clothing for herself, 
and as for two dollars to pay a tax bill, it is 
out of the question. She is interested in 
the school question; studied history when 
young; reads on political economy, and is 
a woman suffragist; but ‘‘necessity knows 
no law,” and she will not vote. 

Mrs. E. considers herself beautiful and is 
a leader in fashionable society, fond of 
amusement, but utterly indifferent to the 
welfare of the rising generation. She finds 
many companions of the other sex who are 
equally frivolous and as ignorant of educa- 
tional matters as herself. But there is no 
sense in being unhappy about the nature of 
things; and in the nature of things, it will 
take time for women to be educated 
up to the standard of equal rights and 
privileges. Meanwhile we must labor as 
well as wait. A. 8. T. 











WHAT A WESTEEN EDITOR SAYS. 


In Boston, women may now vote on cer- 
tain educational questions, but this conces- 
sion is so small, is so grudgingly extended 
and surrounded with so many restrictions 
that we are not surprised that the women 
of that city fail to avail themselves to any 
large extent of the opportunity granted 
them. It is certainly no test as to the num- 
bers of women who would avail themselves 
of full, free, impartial suffrage. Only when 
clothed with all the powers and responsibil- 
ities of citizenship, will either men or wo- 
men fit themselves for their duties of citi. 
zenship. This timid mode of procedure 
is characteristic of Boston where Harvard 
encourages girls as outside students to pick 
up crumbs that fall from the university 
table. Girls of spirit go to Cornell, Michi. 
gan, Minnesota or even Vassar rather than 
be thus humiliated. When women can vote 
on the same terms as men not only thou- 
sands but tens of thousands of the best 
women in every state will be seen at the 
polls. — Minneapolis Spectator. 
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THE ABUSE OF THE NEEDLE. 


Lady Mary Wortley Muntague, in a letter 
on the education of her granddaughter, 
says, “It is as disgraceful for a woman not 
to know how to use a needle as for a man 
not to know how to use asword. The in. 
crease of civilization bids fair to preserve 
the equality of this comparison, and to 
destroy its original force. The sword has 
almost wholly lost its ancient value. At 
present, instead of being the constant com- 
panion and cherished weapon of every'gentle- 
tleman, it is given over to a few military 
commanders who constitute a professional 
class by themselves; and warfare is con- 
ducted on a grand scale with long-range 
cannon and guns that throw two hundred 
shots aminute. Is not this an improve- 
ment on the old methods? Wars are not as 
frequent and cruel, considering the increase 
of people and the progress of science, as in 
the days of walled cities and battering-rams, 
of the Grecian scythe-chariot and the Ro 
man testudo, of the hand-to-hand conflict- 
and the medizval castles. 

I trust the time will come when the 
needle will no longer be held up as the 
spear on which it is the sacred duty of 
every woman to transfix herself. Hideous 
little instrument, what bound-up power is 
repressed within thy small dimensions! Di- 
minutive one eyed Cyclops, harnessed to a 
thread and driven by some weary hand up 
and down a long stretch of cloth! Tiny 
plough, dividing the delicate fabric and 
leaving a long furrow behind! Steel pen, 
sharper than an engraver’s tool, what rec- 
ords in thy hieroglyphics! In short, thou 
little devil, whose name is legion, thou art 
responsible for much of the misery of wo- 
mankind and therefore of humankind. 

Yet, the needle originally was an innocent 
little instrument, one of the levers which 
raised men from barbarism. My anathemas 
are directed against its over-use, its too ex- 
tended propagation, more wide spread than 
that of any pestiferous insect, and especially 
against those who would limit Woman’s 
work by it, and, now that its day of _benefi- 
cent rule is waning, exalt it as the sceptre 
to which all must bow. 

At present, the tendency of work de- 
mands special artisans for special products. 
It is thought that division of labor produces 
better results than multiplicity of avocations. 
At the beginning of this republic, the men 
were mostly farmers, that is, the men who 
formed the foundation. There was some 
polished upper timber, but that was mostly 
swept across the Atlantic when the tide of 
war came rolling in. These men were 
rough, plain and steadfast. They lived on 
their farms and what came off them, held 
litt!e communication with markets,and when 
they wanted anything, made it. The few 
rich, the provincial magistates and others of 
Tory proclivities, lived in an entirely differ- 
ent manner which the people did not at- 
tempt to copy. Now, intelligence is so 
wide-spread, the different grades of society 
blend like shades of the same color, though 
the divisions are innumerable and greatly 
contrasting, if several degrees apart. Yet, 
the same general style, wrought out in dif- 
ferent materials, of dress, furniture and 
manner of living, pervades the whole. 

We cannot go back to the old times if we 
would, nor should we choose if we knew 
them justly. If they were ‘‘good,” ours 
are better. Man’s work has kept pace with 
the changes, and has divided infinitesimally 
to correspond with the demands of progress. 
Woman’s work has developed somewhat, 
but ‘‘non passibus equis.” She always fol- 
lows after man much as Creusa did after 
£neas, when the family procession moved 
out from burning Troy. 

In the old days women carded, spun and 
wove, and some of my great-grandmother’s 
linen has lasted till now. Nevertheless, it 
would not be profitable to start the spinning- 
wheel and hand-loom for the present gener- 
ation. Our mothers did not weave the 
cloth for their garments, but they cut and 
made it with their own hands; and the more 
elaborate workmanship occupied about as 
much time in exercise less healthful. Sew 
ing machines did not mend the matter. The 
era is beginning when hand-to-hand conflicts 
with cloth, especially cotton cloth, shal! 
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cease, and garments shall be cut and made 
by the quantity with greater precision, bet- 
ter style, and far less cost and anxiety. 
Even now, a sensible woman can find all 
her wants supplied in the large cities at a 
moment’s notice; but many hesitate to 
avail themselves of this privilege. 

A Wew England housewife with a large 
family of daughters, looked with disfavor 
upon sewing-machines, and said that she 
would never have one in her house, as then 
the girls would have nothing todo. It is 
not for them nor for any others with such 
poverty of resources, that I advocate a les- 
sening of domestic sewing, but for that 
class of women, constantly growing larger, 
who have capabilities for better things, 
upon whom the burden of clothes-making 
presses heavily. Married women need their 
time for the care of their houses, themselves 
and their children. It is wrong to expect 
them to do the family sewing. The mend- 
ing of clothes, fully as important as the 
making, remains to be done individually, 
and that is enough to keep one in needle 
practice. Millinery, also, or anything that 
requires taste and few stitches can profita- 
bly be done at home; but to wear out one’s 
time making under-clothes by hand or foot, 
that is, sewing machine, which should be 
done in large establishments by steam, is 
like refusing to buy ground flour by the 
barrel and going back to the squaws’ prac- 
tice of pounding corn with a mortar. 

If any one thinks she cannot afford this, 
let her have fewer garments. Simplicity 
and uniformity of dress will come only 
when women, like men, are relieved from 
constant anxious brooding over the composi- 
tion of their raiment. But any change, to 
be beneficial, must come from within. It 
is useless to take away incumbrances from 
the outside. The mind itself must expand 
enough to overthrow them. Women gener- 
ally are not alive to their opportunities. 
The sewing-machine ought to have been a 
help, had vot its intended beneficiaries in- 
creased the quantity of work in constant 
ratio with the rapidity of its execution. 
It would probably be of little avail for any 
one to invent a machine to save the tedious 
and absurd process of ‘filling in” the back- 
ground of canvas designs. The foolish vir- 
gins would at once set themselves to defeat 
its purpose by devising a new and more 
complicated stitch. 

Of alike character with this worsted-work, 
though coarser in design and execution, are 
the ‘‘drawn in” rugs, common in the ‘'un- 
paved districts.” I saw one once made by 
a lady who kept summer boarders. It had 
a picture of her house in the center, with 
the chimney set askew to make room for a 
tree whose foliage hung down in massive 
lumps. Above was asky more terrible than 
any in the ‘“‘Ancient Mariner,” with the sun, 
moon, and stars all out at once. No doubt 
she thought she was serving the Lord when 
she did it. Anything really beautiful bas a 
right to be for its own sake; but when we 
see embroidery, whose charms, requiring 
weeks of labor, are almost invisible to the 
naked eye, praised by people because it is 
all done ‘‘by hand,” we wonder why the fit- 
ness of things does not prevail, and the exe- 
cutors of such minute work become meta- 
morphosed into spiders. A celebrated man 
was once shown one of these products of 
feminine industry, in which there was a 
great deal of crimson. He said it was ‘‘red 
with the blood of murdered time.” 

What a commentary it is upon the oppor- 
tunities of the past that the word spinster 
became synonymous with an unmarried wo- 
man as designating the whole use and occu- 
pation of her life. We have sometimes 
driven by a little ravine with a brook purl- 
ing along its lowest depth, and with wild 
flowers and young trees starting out of its 
sides, and later have seen it choked up with 
all manner of dusty and common rubbish, 
the brook stopped and the young trees 
stunted and brokendown. Nota few minds 
and hearts have thus had their best instincts 
thwarted, and the void tilled up with stock- 
ings, sofa-pillows and stores of household 
linen, The story of Penelope is pretty, 
but that web of hers has sometimes been a 
wet blanket to smother girlish ambition. 
Classic legends like Scripture stories are not 
always aptly quoted. 

When Queen Victoria sent some speci- 
mens of her needle-work to the Philadelphia 
exhibition, doubtless many people were 
gratified by the proof that she could perform 
a certain kind of labor as well as her hand- 
maids, and felt the queen rendered a more 
useful member of society. Will people 
never learn that different occupations are 
suited to different circumstances and braius? 
If Queen Victoria could have sent some 
testimonial of her ability to rule a state or 
to educate her eldest son for his responsi- 
bility, England might be proud to bear the 
rule of the only female sovereign in the 
world. Such evidence of wisdom suited to 
her high position would have ennobled 
womanhood; but we doubt if herself or any 
other member of the Three Kingdoms has 
been benefited by the linen table cloths or 
other housekeeping furnishings wrought by 
Her Majesty. There is nothing elevating 
in work when done for the work’s sake. It 
may keep people from sinking into idleness 
and its resultant evils, but it cannot raise 
them to goodness. 

Let women, then, conscientiously refrain 





from the use of the needle, save where it 
subserves necessity, charity, or beauty. Let 
them remove the stamp of this branding- 
iron from their left forefinger and its searing 
impression from their brain. Then one fetter 
which hampers them will be broken, and a 
peace and freedom be won in the home 
kingdom, which the cessation of all military 
warfare would not equal. 
BeTsEY PRINGLE. 
oe 


AS IT SEEMS TO A WOMAN, 


In any papers which I have written or 
may write upon the differing characteristics 
of men and women, I consider only the av- 
erage, or, speaking in a general sense, the 
good man and woman. Criminal men and 
women—abandoned beings—are compara- 
tively out of my sphere of observation, and 
ignoring these entirely, and speaking only of 
those who deserve, at least, qualified respect, 
despite faults of character, it appears 
strange to me that many people seem to con- 
sider woman morally better than man. Is 
it true, that looking at ourown fathers and 
brothers, we find them upon alower moral 
plane than our mothers and sisters? Ihave 
never found it so among my near or remote 
relations, 

To my apprehension the faults of the 
sexes differ, that is all. Men are quite apt 
to speak, in « general way, of women as 
better than themselves, but do they come to 
particulars and inform us in what they are 
better? No, on the contrary they make us 
out culprits and exalt themselves at our ex- 
pense, unjustly in relation to some things. 

As I mean to treat of the foibles of women, 
in a future paper, and as they are flagrant 
enough, I will try to exonerate them from 
one charge in this, while endeavoring 
to show men guilty of unfairness and real 
injustice toward them. Though the charge 
I refer to is brought by men generally 
against women generally, I will delineate it 
here in such form as it takes on between 
husbands and wives; irdeed, I, shall proba- 
bly speak oftener of men and women in that 
relation than any other, throughout. How 
often do we hear it charged upon women 
that they are uncharitable to their own sex, 
—‘‘Much more than we are,” says the ac- 
cusing male. ‘Much more than you are’— 
to whom, Iask? We suppose the reader of 
this a husband. Whom are you charitable to, 
your own wife or some other woman? Your 
wife speaks of the conduct of some maid, 
wife, or widow, as indiscreet and lacking 
in that reserve which she thinks becoming. 
You immediately, if you are the average 
husband, take up cudgels in defence of said 
maid, wife or widow. Now, truth istruth, 
either that conduct was, or was not, lacking 
in propriety. If there was lack of propriety 
your wife was not wrong to remark upon it 
to her husband, with whom she is supposed 
to be in full confidence. But you snub her 
as well as defend them, and end off by de- 
claring that ‘‘women are always hard upon 
each other.” 

But, let the tables be turned, and you see 
your wife offend, approaching a twentieth 
degree to the women for whom you are 
champion and words! Why, your looks 
are enough to sink her into as deep a grave 
as she will ever lie in? All right, too,— 
dereliction from propriety deserves repro- 


bation. 
I will relate an incident which came un- 


der my own observation. A young wife, 
with whom I was acquainted, was once 
speaking to her husband of another young 
wife whose conduct was certainly most 
strange, considering that she was supposed 
to be a good woman, and had never lost po- 
sition by her indiscretions, and she remark- 
ed: ‘‘Her freedom of manner exceeds any- 
thing I ever saw in a married woman.” The 
husband in question reproved his wife so 
severely for this utterance, and upheld so 
stoutly the other woman, in whose conduct 
he declared he saw nothing offensive to 
propriety, as to grieve his wife beyond pow- 
er to reply atthe time. But the day after 
she remarked: ‘“‘I did'nt know till yesterday 
what latitude you allowed to women. I 
have been so differently brought up. If 
ever I decline from my own standard I shall 
know it will not offend yours.” 

“Don’t, don’t.” said the husband, ‘‘1 take 
back all 1 said.” 

Now what want of candor in his first ut- 
terance. Granted that the conduct spoken 
of was wrong, it might still be wisdom to 
refrain from speaking of it widely, but this 
did npt come in question in this instance. 
If such conduct is right, then not only in 
this case, but in all cases, the man who 
shields and defends it as right should not 
frown upon the righteousness of his own 
wife in practising it. 

But is not this the fact,—that it is wrong, 
and just as wrong for women generally as 
for the particular wife of some particular 
Blue-beard, who holds his own wife under 
the ‘‘married man’s eye” while he sports a 
cheap charity for the wives of other men. 

The charge of uncharitableness in our sex 
toward each other is not all. 

We are spoken of as aclass who are prone 
to see wrong in others generally. I wish I 
could hold up my head and defend my sex 
as boldly from this accusation as from the 
other. Icannot. But as this paper is sa- 
cred to all possible defence of women, and 
some recognition if not illumination of the 
faults of men, I will say that women are not 


always fond of seeing wrong if they do see 
it. There are seme in both sexes who pos- 
sess most unhappy dispositions, and who do 
not seem to sigh so much over the failings of 
humanity, as to glory in finding them out. 
A terrible characteristic. But women, as a 
class, have great insight into character. 
Men, as aclass, have less. Some possess it, 
however; poets notably. Indeed, to me 
poetic insight and feminine insight are near- 
ly synonymous terms. 

Men speak of this insight, or intuition, asa 
reproach, and say our sex is not logical. It 
sometimes seems to me that in other things 
women are not logical. This may be great- 
ly owing to the frivolous bringing up which 
is so oftentheirs. But for their so-called in- 
tuitions, is it certain that they are not logical, 
reasoning so swift and subtile thatthe steps 
elude even themselves? 

But this is foreign to the train which I 
wish to pursue. The seeming uncharity, 
(for may we not be allowed to use this word, 
saving nearly half in letters) of women, is, 
in some instances, only the result of the 
quick seeing of things which are to be seen 
by those to whom it is given. If this in- 
sight has its disadvantages it has also advan- 
tages, for the noble part of humanity is rec- 
ognized by those to whom it is given, equal- 
ly with the ignoble and unworthy. It is a 
happiness to know when you are in the pres- 
ence of a true man or woman. Not a per- 
fect man or woman, but one who loves 
truth instead of falsehood, one in whom you 
believe that good far over-balances evil, and 
who is ever aspiring after greater good. 
Where evil is to be seen women would often 
be blind if they could. 

Men frequently come by aslow process to 
see the same evil later. The slower ones 
among them are so slow that they ‘‘die 
without the sight,” and we don’t say that 
that isn’t justas well. ‘Where ignorance is 
bliss,” we know what is said to be folly. A 

female friend once remarked in my hearing, 
‘‘Whenever I form an unfavorable opinion 
of any person without possessing knowl- 
edge to support that opinion, I refrain from 
imparting my view to my husband; | wait 
till he comes to where I am, through his ob- 
servation, which is his only means of per- 
ception; but I never knew him to fail to get 
around to me.” 

Then, again, men either label as ‘‘virtues” 
those characteristics in themselves which 
they condemn in women, or they fail to see 
that they have these characteristics in com- 
mon with women. Their self-love prevents 
their giving to their own words the ugly 
names detraction, scandal, &c. We have 
all doubtless noted, and this irrespective of 
sex, how easy, comparatively, it is to be 
charitable to those who have not injured us, 
and to note as excessive, strictures upon 
these persons made by others who have been 
aggrieved bythem. Such charity is of little 
worth. Very likely we should be more se- 
vere than the ones we condemn were we 
suffering their provocation. But to return 
to the unjust estimate taken by men of wo- 
men as compared with themselves. A man 
whom I had heard on several occasions 
speaking contemptuously of women, and 
who was particularly apt to gibe his wife 
upon the inferiority of her sex, decried one 
morning, at the breakfast table, a man with 
whose character we were all acquainted. 
He charged him with dishonest practices, 
and manifested great loathing for him. As 
these charges were true there was no dis- 
senting voice raised. Twenty-four hours 
had scarcely elapsed when the wife spoke, 
though in a milder tone, of the well-known 
ill-conduct of a woman of our mutual ac- 
quaintance. The husband took her severe- 
ly to task, ending off his tirade with ‘Just 
like women, slander is their characteristic.” 

Meanwhile, I was mentally noting the 
characteristics of men, particularly as ex- 
hibited toward their wives, for men are 
sometimes sufficiently agreeable to other wo- 
men who are anything else to their own 
wives. Indeed, I think that an accurate ob- 
server uf either husbands or wives reads that 
text of Scripture which declares that, ‘‘The 
married husband cares for the things of 
this world how he may please his wife, and 
the married wife also for the things of this 
world how she may please her husband,” 
with a mental interrogation, indicating the 
inquiry, What glorious time and place was 
this, wherein these things were so? 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Will the Woman’s JouRNAL make a state- 
ment of the inventions made by women? 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell lectured in 
Belfast, Me., last week. The papers of that 
place speak in the highest terms of her lec- 
ture. 


The Wallace committee has come and 
gone. They were needed in Massachusetts 
just about as much as they would be at the 
North Pole. J 


The salary attached to the new Professor- 
ship of Fine Arts at Edinburgh University 
will be about $2,000 a year; this is in addi- 
tion to the usual class-fees. 

Mrs. Mary Quantrell, of Frederick, Md., 
whose friends claim for her the distinction 
of being the original ‘Barbara Freitchie,” 
died suddenly a few days ago. 














More than half of the number of forty- 


Axminsters ° - 
Velvets : - - 
5-frame Body Brussels - 
Tapestry Brussels - 
Ingrains - - - 


2” All of the best quality, and warranted. 


THE BEST PLACE IN BOSTON 


TO BUY 


CARPETS. 


IS AT 


John & James Dobson’s 


The Largest Manufacturers in the U. 8. 
All intermediate profits saved by buying direct. 


$1 50 
$1.50 
$1.25 
65c, &75c, 
50c», 65c, 75c, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, 
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Is the remedy for Consumption. 
Is the remedy for Dyspepsia 
Will speedily cure Nervous Diseases. 


to resist malarial or other diseases. All such need 


Circulars free. Prepared only by 


Phosphatine is sold by all druggists. 


THE FOOD REMEDY, 
PHOS PHA TIN EI 
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PHOSPHATIN H 


Is the great remedy for Female Weakness. 
Is the great Life-saver among Children. 
Is the most Perfect ‘onic for the Aged. 


At this season of the year, delicate people, especially women and children lose their appetite, and, in com 
sequence, their strength, to such a degree that they are but poorly prepared to endure the summer heats and 


BPETOosS KP HA TIN EB. 
Carry a few bottles with you to the seashore, or into the country, or wherever travelling. It will! prevent 
the ills resulting from drinking strange water, and ward off all summer complaints. As a beverage, for.sum- 
mer and a preventive of SUNsTROKE, nothing is more beneficial and effectual than 


BPwPETCOS PY BA TIN EB. 


DR. GHO. LL. AUSTIN & CO., 
79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, 




















nine ladies matriculating at the University 
of London last month were in Honors from 
the third place downward. The rest were 
in the first division, none in the second. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps says in a note to 
a friend: “Be assured that if I am well 
enough | shall vote. Of course I believe in 
School Suffrage, and earnestly desire to see 
a full registration.” 


It is remarkable how people who are liv- 
ing in the country are just dying to have 
visitors from the city come to them, so that 
they can slave and wait on their guests in 
hot weather.—New Orleans Picayune. 


The Rev. W. H. H. Murray told a re- 
porter of the Sun Francisco Call on Tuesday 
that his entire indebtedness would not ex- 
ceed $19,000; that he had sufficient proper- 
ty to liquidate it, and that he should return 
East in a few days and put matters to 
rights. 


Jennie June says of Miss Anna Dickin- 
son’s latest work, ‘‘The success of Miss 
Anna Dickinson’s ‘Ragged Register,’ just 
published by the Harpers, has been so in- 
stantaneous that she received an order from 
them for a novel to follow it as quickly as 
possible. 


An Ottawa despatch says the announce- 
ment that Princess Louise will visit England 
in October is premature. It is understood 
that she has invited a number of English 
friends to spend the winter at Rideau Hall, 
and arrangements are making for an excep- 
tionally brilliant season. 


Sixty-three ladies presented themselves at 
the midsummer matriculation examination 
just held at London University. This is 
nearly six times as many female candidates 
as applied for the examination last January, 
at which women for the first time were ad- 
mitted upon an equality with men. 


A short sketch of the life and services of 
Jonathan Walker has been published in 
Muskegon, Michigan. It contains a por- 
trait of Mr. Walker and a cut of the monu- 
ment erected to his memory by Rev. Photius 
Fiske, U. 8. N., together with the speeches 
made at the unveiling of the monument. 


Mr. Thomas Hughes has been dwelling in 
a short public speech on the advantages of 
including modern languages and science in 
the curriculum ‘of public schools in Eng- 
land. Sir John Lubbock has n-.oved in Par- 
liament to add natural science to the extra 
subjects taught in the elementary schools. 


The daughter of Thomas Cole, the artist, 
is said to paint exquisitely on china. Cole’s 





studio in the Catskills still holds its pictures 








and fittings as in his lifetime. The memo- 
randa sketches for the ‘Voyage of Life” 
Series hangs on the walls, and on the easel 
stands the preliminary study of an immense 
landscape. 


Sojourner Truth, now 103 years old, is 
on her way to Kansas, where she is glad to 
see her race going. She believes that in 
the West, on farms of their own, the South- 
ern negroes will acquire a self-reliance, 
thrift, and strength of character impossible 
to them in their present position in the 
South. 


Tremont Temple, so familiar to suffrag- 
ists, was burned last week. The great 
blaze reminded one of the fire of 72, and 
for a time, seemed to threaten to spread. 
But by the prompt action of the best fire 
companies in the world, the flames were con- 
fined to the one building. The fire is believed 
to be incendiary. 


There have been many applicants for ad- 
mission to the courses to be given next year, 
by the professors of Harvard University, to 
young women. Some of the applicants 
have been evidently unprepared, and some 
have not yet decided whether they can come 
or not, but about twenty young women are 
now almost sure to present themselves at 
the beginning of the term next month. 


One of our elect ladies, especially inter- 
ested in the “home protection” movement, 
says in a private note: ‘If all women saw 
the significance of this opportunity (for 
woman suffrage in the election of school 
committee) as our temperance workers do, 
there would be no doubt but that Christian 
mothers would come forward en masse. For 
it isin the power of women to help good 
men to place on the school committees per- 
sons who will make instruction in the sci- 
entific basis of total abstinence a regular 
study in our public schools. What a reno- 
vation this would work in public sentiment!” 
—Zion’s Herald. 


The voyage of the ship ‘‘Templar,” which 
arrived at San Francisco last week with: 
Yellow Jack on board, was, it appears, sig- 
nalized by a remarkable instance of wo- 
manly devotion and heroism. After Capt. 
Armstrong was taken down with the fever, 
his daughter, assisted by the second mate, 
navigated the ship, the young lady fre- 
quently taking her trick at the wheel, and, 
it is said by those on board, that had it not 
been for the united exertions of the two, 
the vessel would never have reached port. 
Miss Armstrong is barely twenty years of 
age, and her conduct is well worthy of 
record and should be noticed by the under- 
writers.+San Francisco Post. 
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LETTER FROM NOVA SCOTIA. 
Eprrors JournaL. —After a very pleas- 
ant stay in St. John, visiting all places 

of interest, I thought I would like to see 
something of the rural districts; so took 
my seat one foggy morning (the fogs are a 
part of St. John) in the cars of the Intercolo- 
nial Railroad, which by the way, are very 
slow; but, as they will assure you, are very 
sure, a great recommendation in railway 
travel, even if your life is well insured. 

I started at 8 A.M, arrived in Sussex Vale, 
King’s County, at 12; a charming place, 
well called the garden of this province. A 
lovely valley on the head waters of the 
Kennebecsasis River, surrounded by ranges 
of hills, which rise at certain points, almost 
to the magnitude of mountains, graced with 

the names of Pisgah, Piccadilly, &c. 

It is the first trading place of any import- 
ance on the Intercolonial Railroad; its 
agricultural products being its chief import- 
ance, received from the rich farming dis- 
tricts surrounding this place, and in the 
distribution of general merchandise. Sev- 
eral large cheese factories; the milk trade is 
flourishing; three times a day the milk is 
sent in cans to St. John, where a ready 
market is found, for it is enough to say it is 
Sussex milk, to insure a sale. 

The mineral resources of the place are, 
first! y manganese. Now some of my read- 
ers may not know what that is. I will 
inform them. It isa mineral used in the 
manufacture of glass, formerly called glass- 

makers’ soap; it is also used by paper- 
makers and for smelting and bleaching; a 
very useful mineral, you will admit. Then 
from salt springs they manufacture a supe- 
rior article of salt, invaluable in butter 
making. 

There is considerable local trade in gyp- 
sum; boots, shoes and fine made carriages 
are also manufactured; the leather prepared 
here is largely imported to Great Britain, 
vearing the highest name of any manufac- 
tured in Canada. 

There are five churches; a Bazar held at 
the Rink for the benefit of the Sunday 
Scheol of Trinity Church, was a grand 
success. They have a charming way of 
doing these little things here, and it 
would be well if our people would emulate 
tbeir example; only a few young ladies 
take charge, while the more mature remain, 
so to speak, behind the scenes, helping very 
efficiently, but unostentatiously; in that way 
the young ladies draw in a large number. 
During the past week, Sussex has also been 
alive with red coats. The 74th Regiment, 
active Canadian Militia, also the 8th Yeo- 
manry Cavalry were here for their yearly 
July review, and of course it is a lively time 

for the young people, anc many cases of 
scarlet fever, they jocosely inform you,is the 
result. 

A concert given by Trinity Church choir, 
was quite a success, Canon Medley led the 
singers, and swung the baton as gracefully 
as a first class professional, leading the sing- 
ing with power. I am surprised at the 
proficiency, not only in music, but the cul- 
ture in the higher branches the young people 
attain; nearly every farmer’s son has been 
tocollege, and the sisters have been ‘‘finish- 
ed” at some first class academy. They are 
am intelligent, cultivated people who realize 
fully the benefit of a good education. 

They have a fine trotting park. I am told 
that trotting stock produced here have made 
themselves famous on American tracks. In 
one of my lovely drives near Penobsquis, 
my attention was called to a wonderful 
spring. Pouring out from beneath a solid 
rock, is a stream of water, with force and 
power enough to turn a mill; a paper mill 
has recently been erected and with good 
success. 

Among the beautiful residences, one de- 
serving particular notice is the villa of Gen- 
Williams, known as the Hero of Kars. The 
General is now absent, in the Mother Coun 
try and his nephew, Major Arnold, occu- 
pies the place in his absence. 

After a delightful month spent here with 

arefined and cultivated family, I truly re- 
gretted the necessity for change, but as 
Wallace was advised on account of its supe- 
rior salt-water bathing, 1 left at 8 A.m., 
on the Intercolonial Railway, arriving in 
Wentworth at 4Pp.m., where [ took stage 
for fifteen miles’ drive through, I will not 
say a God-forsaken country, for I think 
God watches over even Nova Scotia, but I was 
glad at 7 p.m. to draw up to the hotel, and 
when I had, as I did have, my choice of 
rooms, the house then not being over 
crowded, I chose the largest, airiest room, 
overlooking the harbor, the rays of the set- 
ting sun illuminating the landscape. I felt 
I had indeed come to an enchanted isle; the 
water so glistening, I could not resist the 
temptation for a plunge, «fter my long day’s 
drive. I was at once ren wed. 

My host, the proprietor and owner of the 
hotel, keeps acrack sail boat. (I use the 
word advisedly, for it is without crack or 
flaw,) and his courtesy to his guests is shown 
in repeated invitations to take a sail, and I 
assure you we never say no. 

On Friday last, we started from here for 
Northumberland Straits, mackereling, we 
were gone ten hours, returning by moon- 
light. We were well rewarded, returning 
with a large hamper of fishes. Some of the 
ladies of the party were sea-sick, but I 


proved a good sailor, keeping at work most 
of the time, much to the surprise of the 
natives, who were expecting (I found out 
afterward) to see me yield my fee to old 
Neptune. 

The water is highly phosphorescent; at 
dusk, as you draw your hand through the 
water as the boat moves swiftly along, you 
leave a shining mark, like liquid brilliants; 
it has great curative power, strengthening 
and bracing up the system wonderfully. 
Whilst my correspondents sojourning 
at different inland p!aces in the states, are 
writing to me of the heat, 1am as cool as 
the historical cucumber. Sunday was the 
only hot day, mercury at 80 deg., thus far. 
I often wish I could send enough of this 
invigorating air to the stay-at-homes in 
Boston. I would gladly send you a month’s 
supply and we should not miss it here, 
either. Yours, 

SEPEESS. 

Wallace, Nova Scotia, Aug. 4, 1879. 
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A WOMEN’S PARTY. 


A fair American living in Paris has intro- 
duced a striking novelty in social amuse- 
ment—a ladies’ party. She lately assembled, 
says The Parisian, some fifty of her own 
sex by special invitation at a matin¢ée which 
was so successful that there is every likeli- 
hood of her repeating the experiment. 
There was not a black coat inthe room, not 
even a coat uf any kind, for the very men 
servants were shut out, and the waiting was 
done by the maids. 

There were very dainty cards: there was 
an engraving of a teapot in one corner, to 
give a hint of the genera] character of the 
entertainment. The gffair has created a 
good deal of interest in certain circles, and 
it is interesting to us on that account, and 
also, because it throws some light on the 
amusements of that evidently not distant 
future when Woman shall have won her com- 
plete emancipation. The important point 
to bear in mind is, that, by all accounts, 
these fifty ladies found themselves perfectly 
self-sufticing for social relaxation. All 
agree that the matinée was one of the pleas- 
antest reunions in their experience. From 
four o’clock to seven, during which it last- 
ed, there was not a moment of ennui. The 
toilets appear to have been of a dazzling 
description—we are speaking, of course, 
wholly from report. It was almost the first 
occasion for the display of the spring fash- 
ions; and the opportunity was not lost. We 
may conclude, then, in opposition to many 
philosophers whose judgments run in ad- 
vance of their facts, that emancipated wo- 
man will find as much pleasure in dressing 
for her sisters as in dressing for the men. 
The conversation—here again, as in all the 
rest of it we are speaking from pure hear- 
say—was very animated. It never flagged 
for an instant, and its general tone was even 
more markedly one of complimens and 
smooth sayings than is usual in mixed soci- 
ety. Thisis another point to note. The 
philosophers who have maintained that a 
commonwealth of women must perish of 
internecine strife would again have done 
better to wait for their facts. But as these 
must be cynics, perhaps one of them will 
rejoice that the amiability of the ladies on 
this occasion, was, to some extent, due to 
their dread of each other’s powers of mis 
chief—just as a pugilist is always soft spok- 
en to a brother of the fist. We suggest this 
only possible way of getting%out of it to the 
philosopher only to mark our utter con- 
tempt for him. The teapot on the card, it 
appears, was in the nature of a pious fraud. 
There was tea, indeed, in the salon, but 
there was much more at the buffet, to which 
the ladies were led as they entered the room 
—always by the hostess, for even the sacred 
name of husband was no passport to the 
premises during thése still more sacred 
hours, The feast of reason that followed 
was‘of a mixed description. There was the 
talk aforesaid, which may be called the 
champagne of it, and for a somewhat more 
solid dish there was a comedy of Gondinet, 
performed by Mademoiselle Réjane and oth- 
er artistes from the Vaudeville. Hereagain 
the entertainment was by women for wo- 
men. The comedy contained feminine 
characters only: the scene was laid in the 
modern period, and the actresses dressed 
their parts with splendid effect. But the 
great success of the matinée is said to have 
reserved for a recitation of the monologue 
of Gondinet, ‘‘Oh, Monsieur.”” The idea is 
that a young girl just going into the world 
has been schooled by her mother into the 
exceptional value of the above ejaculation. 
She is to use it whenever a gentleman speaks 
to her, and she will find it much safer than 
tyes” or “‘no.” ‘It may mean anything,” 
says the good dame. The young lady is of 
the same opinion; and by her manner of 
saying it she knows how to make it mean 
everything. So she enjoys the double pleas- 
ure of obeying her mother to the letter, and 
at the same time of speaking her mind. This 
was delivered with so much taste that it 
raised a perfect storm of approbation, one 
of those storms that are brewed in tea cups 
—cela va sans dire. Then—we are still 
quoting the “impressions” on which we 
present our case—the actresses went into the 
petit salon for refreshment, and were at once 
surrounded by a troop of admirers who had 








followed them with all the ardor of an at- 


troupement behind the scenes. A speech 
from Réjane, as full of flowery compliment 
as if it had been whispered by a courtier 
into a lady’s ear, brought this novel experi- 
ments toaclose. Ce n’est que le premier pas 
qui coute. Ladies’ parties may be expected 
to be the rage in both hemispheres in the 
course of another year. 
A MEN’S PARTY. 

There was a smoking party at the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s town house lately, at which 
a good many notable people were present. 
The number of these reunions has of late 
greatly increased; the cards marked ‘‘Smoke 
and a talk” being now quite fashionable.— 
Home Journal, 
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MARIA’S BLIGHTED LIFE. 


When Maria left school, a great many of 
her friends thought she gave promise of 
making herself a real power for good and 
of leading a happy life. I felt some grave 
doubts about her, because she was in a cur- 
rent that it is hard to stem—that of the sec 
tion of fashionable life which values seem- 
ing above being. This sweet young girl, 
who did many things well, and who made 
people love her, had not fixedness of pur- 
pose and had not courage enough to give up 
the less for the greater. She did not strike 
root deep enough. She wished, but never re- 
solved. Her wish was to go on with her 
studies and todo a great deal of good in life. 
She felt glad that her lot was cast in an age 
and in a country that was full of encourage- 
ment and help for women, and her essay on 
“Deep Wells,” which was almost the best 
read on graduation day, had some really 
beautiful sentences about worthy living and 
the business of life, which she appeared to 
have taken much pains with and to feel 
deeply as she read them with a taking air 
of knowing a good deal about the matter. 
She was not obliged to earn her own sup- 
port, and could command books and teach- 
ers without too painful self-denial. Unfor- 
tunately, her mother is a simpleton who 
honestly believes that the chief duty of wo- 
men is to look beautiful, and that to dress 
in the height of fashion is essential to at- 
tractiveness. She has not enough artistic 
taste to see that the really well-dressed wo- 
men are those whose clothes, without mark- 
ed departure from the prevailing styles, be- 
tray something of the wearer’s individuali- 
ty, and that it is far better to be in the rear 
of fashion than to sacrifice precious things 
in order to keep abreast of it, 

The constant admonitions she gave her 
daughter, combined with Maria’s love of 
praise and her lack of independence, started 
a flourishing crop of weeds in the latter’s 
life, which effectually choked the springing 
wheat. What sheshould wear soon became 
the question of most importance to her, and 
the reports of the fashions more absorbing 
than any other news inthe daily papers. As 
the two ladies, although not poor, were 
obliged to be prudent in their expenditures, 
they made and altered their own dresses, 

Itis surprising how much work of that sort 
one can do if one will. <A friend whose re- 
marks I do not always fully understand, 
lately expressed her belief that in ‘‘the good 
time coming” it will not be needful to think 
much, if atall, about our raiment, inasmuch 
as the spirit will clothe the body; but, as I 
observed, I do not understand her philoso- 
phy. The obvious relation of spirit and 
body at present is that excessive care about 
the latter beclouds and benumbs the former. 
When I called to see Maria I usually 
found her odcupied in sewing, and often in 
a sort that counted for nothing at all. For 
instance, she had a grenadine overdress, fit- 
ted in the later part of one summer, and the 
next season, although it was perfectly fresh 
and unsoiled, it was ripped, recut and re- 
puffed in order to bring the bunching lower 
down the skirt. It took Maria several days 
to dothis. Just after trimming a dress with 
Smyrna lace, she learned that it was ‘‘no 
longer worn,” and off it had to come and 
another sort was put in its place. It would 
take too long to relate in wbat way this mil- 
dew spread through her character until there 
was no soundness in it, and she became a 
peevish, fretful creature who never had time 
for any effort that did not make her own 
pleasure its chief end. 

The knowledge she had acquired at school 
quickly faded from her memory, like dyes 
that are not fixed by a mordant from goods, 
and her brain became incapable of real 
thought. Too much work at the sewing 
machine, and lack of exercise in the open 
air, after a time told on her nervous system; 
her health declined, her vivacity was lost, 
her pretty face grew thin and pale, and the 
bright, intelligent expression vanished; but 
still she stitched and puckered and plaited 
and ruffled. The times were full of inspira- 
tion, of question and demand, but she had 
looked down so long that she could not look 
up and make answer. Wisdom called 
aloud to her, but the voice fell upon un- 
heeding ears. 

They tell me that she is in a decline, and 
her mother thinks the Divine Providence is 
hard upon her; but she has a beautiful 
wardrobe in the height of fashion. She did 
not know that she was choosing emptiness 
and dust, because her decision was not made 
at once, but day after day in constantly re- 





peated preference of things lighter than air, 
to eternal treasures, 


I shall be sorry when I hear that Maria is 
gone into a world whose measure is so dif- 
ferent from the one she is familiar with, for 
she can but be a stranger to its joys. I 
shall think it pitiful that her early promise 
came to naught, but 1 shall not call her 
death a mysterious providence, nor shall I 
believe it a part of the plan of a good God 
that both her intellectual and physical 
promise should be blighted by devotion to 
a goddess who, with a smiling face, re- 
morselessly devours young lives and mil- 
dews character.—Providence Journal. 
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DEGENERATE MANNERS, 





The ‘‘old school” of manners has fallen 
into disrepute. Sir Charles Grandison is a 
comical rather than a courtly figure to this 
generation; and the man whose manners 
may be described as Grandisonian is usually 
called a pompous and grandiloquent old 
prig. Certainly the elaborately dressed 
gentleman speaking to a lady only with pol- 
ished courtesy of phrase, and avoiding in 
her presence all coarse words and acts, hand- 
ing her in the minuet with inexpressible 
grace and deference, and showing an ex- 
quisite homage in every motion, was a very 
different figure from the gentleman in a 
shooting jacket or morning sack ‘‘chaffing” 
a lady with the freshest slang, and smoking 
in her face. They are undeniably different, 
and the latter figure is wholly free from 
Grandisonian elegance and elaboration. But 
is he much more truly a gentleman? Is he 
our Sidney, our Chevalier Bayard, our Ad- 
mirable Crichton? 1s that refined consider- 
ation and gentle deference, which is the 
flower of courtesy, an old-fashioned folly? 

The overwrought politeness is made very 
ridiculous upon the stage, and Richardson 
is undoubtedly hard reading for the general 
consumer of novels. It is true, also, that 
fine morals do not always go with fine man- 
ners, and that Lovelace had a fascination of 
address which John Knox lacked. The 
chaff and slang of the Bayard of to-day are 
at least decent, and his morals probably 
purer than those of the courtly and punc- 
tilious old Sir Roger de Coverleys. Possi- 
bly; but it has been wisely said that hypoc- 
risy is the homage paid by vice to virtue. 
The good manners of a bad man are a rich 
dress upon a diseased body. They are the 
graceful form of a vase full of dirty water. 
The liquid may be poisonous, but the vessel 
is beautiful. Some of the worst Lotharios 
in the world have a personal charm which 
is irresistible. Many a stately compliment 
was paid by a graciously bowing satyr in 
laced velvet coat and periwig, at the court 
of Louis the Great, and paid for the basest 
purpose; but the grace and the courtesy 
were borrowed, like plumage of living hues 
to deck carrion. They were not a part of 
the baseness, and you do not escape dirty 
water by breaking the vase. If the older 
morals were worse than the new, and the 
older manners were better, can not we who 
live to-day, and who may have everything, 
combine the new morals and the old man- 
ners? 

We can spare some elaboration ef form, 
but we can not safely spare the substance of 
refined deference. If Romeo be permitted 
to treat Juliet as hostlers are supposed to 
treat bar-maids, and as the heroes of Field- 
ing and Smollett treat Abigails upon a jour- 
ney, they will both lose self-respect and mu- 
tual respect. It was a wise father who said 
to his son, ‘‘Beware of the woman who al- 
lows you to kiss her.” The woman who 
does not require of a man the form of re- 
spect, invites him to discard the substance. 
And there is one violation of the form which 
is recent and gross, and might be well cited 
as a striking illustration of the decay of 
manners. It is the practice of smoking in 
the society of ladies in public places, wheth- 
er driving, or walking, or sailing, or sitting. 
There are preux chevaliers who would be 
honestly amazed if they were told they did 
not behave like gentlemen, who, sitting 
with a lady on a hotel piazza, or strolling on 
a public park, whip out a cigarette, light it, 
and puff as tranquilly as if they were alone 
in their rooms. Or a young man comes 
alone upon the deck of a steamer, where 
throngs of ladies are sitting, and blows clouds 
of tobacco smoke in their faces, without 
even remarking that tobacco is disagreeable 
to some people. This is not, indeed, one of 
the seven deadly sins, but a man who un- 
concernedly sings falsely betrays that he has 
no ear for music, and the man who emokes 
in this way shows that he is not quite a gen- 
tleman. 

But some ladies smoke? Yes, and some 
ladies drink liquor. Does that mend the 
matter? The Easy Chair has seen a lady at 
the head of her own table smoking a fine 
cigar. You will see a great many highly 
dressed women in Paris smoking cigarettes. 
Does all this change the situation? Does 
this make it more gentlemanly to smoke 
with a lady beside you ina carriage, or upon 
& bench on the piazza? But some ladies like 
the odor of a cigar? Not many; and the 
taste of those who sincerely do so can not 
justify the habit of promiscuous puffing in 
their presence. The intimacy of domestici- 
ty is governed by other rules; but a gentle- 
man smoking would hardly enter his own 
drawing-room, where other ladies sat with 
his wife, without a word of apology. The 





Easy Chair isno King James, and is more 








likely to issue blasts of tobacco than blasts 
against it. But King James belonged toa 
very selfish sex—a sex which seems often to 
suppose that its indulgences and habits are 
to be tenderly tolerated, for no other reason 
than that they are its habits. Therefore the 
young woman must defend herself by show- 
ing plainly that she prohibits the intrusion 
of which, if suffered, she is really the 
victim. In other times the Easy Chair has 
seen the lovely Laura Matilda unwilling to 
refuse to dance with the partner who had 
bespoken her hand for the German, although 
when he presented himself he- was plainly 
flown with wine. The Easy Chair has seen 
the hapless, foolish maid encircled by those 
Bacchic arms, and then a headlong whir] 
and dash down the room, ending in the pro- 
miscuous overthrow and downfall of maid, 
Bacchus and musicians. 

If in the Grandisonian day the morals 
were wanting, it was something to have the 
manners. They at ieast were to the imagi- 
nation a memory and a prophecy. They 
recalled the idyllic age when fine manners 
expressed fine feelings, and they foretold 
the return of Astra to her ancient haunts, 
Here is young Adonis dreaming of a four- 
in-hand and a yacht, like any other gentle. 
man. Let us hope that he knows the test of 
the gentleman not to be the ownership of 
blood horses and a unique drag, but perfect 
courtesy founded upon fine human feeling 
—that rare and indescribable gentleness and 
consideration which rests upon manner as 
lightly as the bloom upon a fruit. It may 
be imitated, as gold and diamonds are. But 
no counterfeit can harm it; and, Adonis, it 
is incompatible with smoking in a lady’s 
face, even if she acquiesces.—Hditor’s Easy 
Chair in Harper's Magazine for September. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN HOSPITALITY, 





Mr. Henry James, jr,’s, ‘‘Daisy Miller,” 
and *‘An International Episode,” have occa- 
sioned a droll discussion in some English 
papers upon the relative social courtesy 
toward each other of Americans and Eng- 
lishmen. It is alleged that, as a rule, Eng- 
lishmen are more hospitably received in 
America than Americans in England, and 
we remember at a dinner given in New 
York to an English author to have heard 
from avery eminent American author the 
remark that there was no literary man in 
America who would be so honored in Eng- 
land. But this was hardly true. The form 
of the honor might possibly differ; but there 
is no doubt that Prescott and Motley and 
Longfellow and Emerson, to go no further, 
were as sincerely welcomed and honored in 
England as any English author has been in 
this country. Dickens and Thackeray ap- 
pealed directly to the public as readers and 
lecturers, and there was a good deal of 
amusing extravagance in our first reception 
of ‘‘Boz.” On the other hand, there can be 
no complaint of coldness in Mr. Froude’s 
compliment to Mr. Bret Harte at the late 
dinner in London. 

The difference that is remarked is, how- 
ever, very intelligible. There are three 
reasons that English hospitality should be 
unlike ours. One is the greater national 
reserve of temperament; another, the classi- 
fication of English society; and a third, the 
immense numbers of Americans who go 
abroad. The Englishmen who travel in 
America are generally — not always, of 
course, and not including the commercial 
travelers—men of education and leisure, 
whose visit to America is a part of their 
education, and who are agreeable, social 
companions. If, like Dean Stanley, they 
are somewhat distinguished, we lionize 
them genercusly and good-humoredly, The 
reporters take good care to inform us that 
the Duke of Argyll sat in the pilot-house of 
the steamer from Portland, and expressed 
his pleasure in the scenery, and his inten- 
tion of calling upon Mr. Longfellow. If 
the reporters do this to gratify an interest 
in the Duke because he isa duke, it is some- 
thing that we cannot post to our credit; and 
England has kept the account even by the 
reports about Gen. Grant. 

An American who is well introduced 
socially in England is undoubtedly received 
with charming courtesy, as an Englishman 
with similar introduction is received in this 
country. It is a mistake to suppose that an 
American is regarded in England as ‘‘queer” 
because he isan American, while, naturally, 
slight differences in points of etiquette and 
social habit are more observable in those 
who are generally of the same race and who 
speak the same language. Young ladies 
like Daisy Miller, however clever and inno- 
cent, are inevitably odd to those who are 
used to less careless and familiar manners, 
and young gentlemen like Lord Lambeth 
are rather comical in a society which is used 
to early cleverness and self-posession. If 
such a gentleman is more rapturously re- 
ceived by Newport than such a lady by 
London; it is not necessarily a reproach to 
London. An American Senator might be 
very angry with an American minister in 
England for not inviting him to meet lords 
and ladies of high rank at dinner. But it is 
not at all clear that an American gentleman 
entertaining a nobleman of high rank at 
dinner would necessarily invite the senator 
to meet him. Undoubtedly an American 
mother would instantly call upon an Eng- 
lish lady arriving in the country who had 
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received her son in England as kindly as 
Lord Lambeth was received in America by 
Mrs. Westgate; and certainly it was with 
great difficulty that Lord Lambeth’s mother, 
the Duchess of Bayswater, was persuaded 
to call upon Mrs. Westgate in London. 
But, undoubtedly, also, she would have re- 
fused positively to call upon an English 
lady, however kind she may have been to 
ber son, whom the duchess believed was 
trying to catch him for her sister, which 
she believed was Mrs. Westgate’s purpose. 
The difficulties that Americans observe in 
English society are mainly due to caste, of 
which in this country we know nothing. 
But we repeat we doubt if any properly in- 
troduced American has any just reason to 
complain of his social reception in England. 
—lTarper’s Weekly. 
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HOW TO LIVE CHEAPLY, 


I have always kept a family expense book, 
and on various occasions have a habit, like 
most people who keep accounts and weather 
statistics and diaries, of referring to it any 
time when I want confirmation or condem 
nation of any theory relating to the subject. 
I took the nine months just passed, and 
found the whole cost of uncooked provisions 
for each member of my family, at one dol- 
lar and sixty-nine cents per week, or twenty- 
four cents per day. The only price that 
had governed the family marketing were 
what we wanted, and prudence, which 
should always govern the family expendi- 
tures whatever the income may be, Had 
there been a sterner necessity for economy, 
the expense might have been considerably 
reduced, and yet left us plenty to live upon 
comfortably and healthfully, and to enter 
tain friends occasionally at our table. 

Now, somebody will sneeringly ask how 
can anybody live decently for one dollar 
and sixty-nine cents per week for food for 
each person? Sol am going to tell you 
how it is done in this family. 

First, we can pay for everything we buy, 
and in that way we can buy whenever the 
price and article suits us best. Then weare 
not tempted to buy more than we need or 
can properly afford, as we should be if pay- 
ment was a matter of the vague future. 
Again, we always take the advice of the 
publishers of the great dictionary, and ‘‘get 
the best,” for the best has the least amount 
of waste or shrinkage in cooking. And, 
lastly, we have many ways of gathering up 
the fragments, so literally that ‘‘nothing is 
lost.” 

As to what we do have to eat, I can give 
you a bill of fare for the year round, varied 
in minor particulars by the season: For 
breakfast, always a dish of hominy or 
cracked wheat, two kinds of bread and but- 
ter, usually cold, and always the fruit or 
berries of the season. Part of the family 
have tea or coffee and part drink water, from 
choice; but water drinking is no economy 
for more food is required than if tea or 
coffee is taken. For dinner there is always 
some appetizing soup, of which the variety 
is nearly endless; then a course of substan- 
tial roast beef, or mutton or lamb, or poul- 
try, with one or two vegetables of the sea- 
son; and lastly, a dessert of fruit or berries, 
either fresh or cooked. For supper we have 
the many varieties of bread; indeed, except 
hot bread, which is both unhealthful and 
fearfully extravagant; fruit again, usually 
stewed, and some kind of plain cake for 
those who have not yet entirely outgrown 
their New England bringingup. Of course 
there is always butter and the ‘‘cup that 
cheers.” 

This list only names the unvarying sub- 
stantials, but my expense book has numer- 
ous other items, such as fish, eggs, rice and 
edible grains of all kinds. We are Jews 
after the strictest sect in the matter of pork, 
never suffering it on our table, whether by 
the name of pork, ham, sausage or lard. 
Many a housekeeper will exclaim, ‘‘What 
do you do without lard?” but we should be 
puzzled to know what to do with it. Good 
sweet butter serves for the pastry we have, 
and for everything else roast beef drippings 
and suet are much better than lard. Some- 
times we indulge in unhealthy--but beloved 
since our childhood—baked beans, and we 
find suet much better for baking with them 
than pork.—Golden Rule. 
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ANECDOTE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 








The queen was not twenty years of age 
when she ascended the throne. Coming 
into possession of power with a heart fresh, 
tender and pure, and with all her instincts 
inclined to mercy, we may be sure that she 
found many things that tried her strength 
of resolution to the utmost. On a bright, 
beautiful morning the young queen was 
waited on at her palace at Windsor by the 
Duke of Wellington, who had brought from 
London various papers requiring her signa- 
ture to make them operative. One of them 
was a sentence of court-martial pronounced 
against a soldier of the line—the sentence 
that he be shot dead. The queen looked 
upon the paper and then looked upon the 
wondrous beauties that nature had spread to 
her view. ‘‘What has this man done?” she 
asked. The duke looked at the paper and 
replied, ‘‘Ah, my royal mistress, that man, 
I fear, is incorrigible. He has deserted 
three times.” ‘‘And can you not say any- 
thing in his behalf, my lord?” Wellington 





shook his head. ‘Oh? think again, I pray 
you!” Seeing that her majesty was so deeply 
moved, and feeling sure that she would not 
have the man shot in any event, he finally 
confessed that the man was brave and gal- 
lant, and really a good soldier. ‘But,” he 
added, ‘‘think of the influence.” ‘‘Influ- 
ence,” the queen cried, her eyes flashing and 
her bosom heaving with strong emotion. 
“Let it be ours to wield influence. I will 
try mercy in this man’s case, and I charge 
you, your grace, to let me know the result. 
A good soldier, you said. Oh, I thank you 
for that. And you may tell him that your 
word saved him.” Then she took the paper 
and wrote, with a bold, firm hand, across 
the dark page the bright, saving word, 
‘‘Pardoned.” The duke was fond of tell- 
ing the story, and he was willing, also, to 
confess that the giving of that paper to the 
pardoned soldier gave him far more joy than 
he could have experienced from the taking 
of a city.—London Journal. 
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THE FIRST SEWING-MACHINE IN INDIA. 


In the days when the sewing-machine was 
in its earliest infancy, a lady residing in In- 
dia imported one, and for a long time kept 
its mysterious working hid from the ken of 
her native tailor. This functionary was the 
very slowest of his proverbially slow ‘‘caste,” 
and wasted no end of time drawling over 
hem and stitch. One day his mistress comes 
to him arm-laden with yards upon yards of 
some dress fabric. ‘‘ Dirzee,” says she, 
‘thow long will it take you to run these 


breadths together?” ‘‘Tree day, missus,” 
replies Dirzee. ‘‘Missis, please, plenty too 
much work.” ‘‘ Three days? Nonsense! 


three hours you mean. You area very lazy 
man, and I'll cut your pay. Give me the 
stuff; I'll do it myself.” Then the lady re- 
tires to her boudoir, from the inmost pene- 
tralia of which a sharp and continuous click 
and whirr reached the tailor’s ears. He 
can’t make out what the sound is, and he is 
much too lazy to speculate on it. He con- 
tinues to ‘‘chew betel,” and yawningly to 
ply needie and thread. After an houp or 
two, ‘‘Missis” comes back, and throwing at 
Mr. Dirzee’s feet the raw material now fash- 
ioned into a completed skirt, says: ‘‘There! 
See! You wanted three days, you sleepy 
fellow, to finish this, and I have done it al- 
ready.” Astonished, Dirzee turns over the 
drapery, examines the seams, scrutinizes the 
stitch, and satisfies himself that all is proper 
and according to tailors’ rule. He is con- 
founded, It passes his understanding. 
There lies the work done and no mistake. 
But how? He springs up from the mat on 
which he has been squatting; he kicks over 
the little brass vessel which holds his drink- 
ing water; he scatters right and left thread, 
needles, thimble; he stops not to put on his 
sandals or to adjust loosened turban and 
waist-cloth. Scared and bewildered he runs 
for very life into the bazaar, shouting as he 
goes along: “‘Shitan! shitan! (The evil one! 
the evil one!) He‘7do tailor business that 
Mem’s house. I listen! I hear! He cry 
‘cleek, cleek, cleek!’, Two hours time he 
neber stop cry Den! plenty too much 
true dis word I tell. Ebery bit true. All 
work done finish! I not go back dat bunga- 
low.” And he never did.—Chambers’ Jour- 


nal, 
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HIGH HEELS, 


It was worthy of note that while a malig- 
nant hatred of the Chinese individually is 
fomented under cover of hostility to their 
immigration, our females have fallen in love 
with Chinese costumes and customs, in some 
respects and accepted them as models. The 
pictures of Chinese ladies to which one has 
been accustomed for many years, bear a 
close resemblance to the American belle of 
the present day. The repulsive hump, the 
crippled feet, and the mincing gait of our 
women, if they do not fortify the Darwin. 
ian theory of the origin of the species from 
monkeys, at least give the appearance of 
retrograding monkeyward. The dress, un- 
couth and deformed as it is, would not of 
itself deserve notice; but the high heels, 
crippling the feet and distorting the limbs, 
are an Outrage on grace, on anatomy, on 
humanity, entitling the authors, could they 
be detected, to criminal responsibility. A 
convention of corn doctors in the interest 
of their trade could not devise a better 
scheme for good times. Women may escape 
with only corns. But that a whole genera- 
tion of little girls should have their toes 
jammed into the toes of their boots, to do 
the work of heels, and that their legs should 
be thrown out of their natural balance and 
the pliant bones bent into semi-circles, isa 
sacrifice to fashion which would disgrace a 
nation of Hottentots. 


HUMOROUS. 


The Hawkeye describes a onde weddin 
as occurring when the first child is ol] 
enough to spank. 


‘“‘What is your business here?” asked an 
irate beauty of an Irish hotel servant whom 
she found at her door. ‘To answer the 
belles, marm,” said the ready Hibernian 
with a look of respectful admiration which 
won him a smile and a quarter.— Boston 
Commercial Bulletin. 

“Bub, did you ever stop to think,” said a 


grocer, recently, as he measured out half 
peck of potatoes, ‘‘that these potatoes con- 








tain sugar, water and starch?” ‘‘Noa, I 
didn’t,” replied the boy; “but I heard 
Mother say you put peas and beans in your 
coffee and about a pint of water in every 
quart of milk you sold.” 


‘‘Have you enjoyed our strawberry festi- 
val, boys?” “Oh! yes, sir.” ‘‘Then,” asked 
the teacher, seeking to append a moral, “‘if 
you had slipped into my garden and picked 
those strawberries without my leave, would 
ore have tasted as good as now?” Every 
little boy in that stained and sticky com- 
pany shrieked: ‘‘No, sir!” ‘‘Why not?” 
‘“’Cause,” said little Thomas, with the 
cheerfulness of conscious virtue, ‘‘then we 
shouldn’t have had sugar and cream with 
’em.” 


A bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked little boy of 
only six summers, residing near this office, 
was called this morning, says the Fitchburg 
Sentinel, by his uncle to listen while he read 
to him of Ananias and Sapphira being struck 
dead for lying, as a warning to him against 
ever telling a falsehood. The little fellow 
said, ‘‘Il suppose they went to the wicked 
place, then, did they?” ‘I don’t know,” 
said his uncle, “they were buried up in the 
ground.” ‘‘Well,” said the boy, ‘‘it will 
come out in the Boston HERALD where 
they are.” 


ART PUBLICATIONS. 


MODEL AND OBJECT 
DRAWING. 


The Representation of Objects. 


(Particularly the Geometrical Solids used in Art 
Schools)"as they Appear. An Essay prepared for 
Instructors in Drawing, and American Art Stu- 
dents. Quarto, numerous illustrations. Price, 50 cts. 


PRIMER OF DESIGN. 


By Cuarues A. Barry, late Supervisor of Drawing, 
Boston Public Schools. 75 illustrations. Net, 75 
cents, by mail, 90 cents. 

“The primary aim of this beautifully illustrated 
primer is to give aid to diawing-teachers. The prin- 
ciples are illustrated in a way to make them intelligi. 
ble and useful to every one teaching design.” — New 
England Journal of Education. 


ART AND ARTISTS IN 
CONNECTICUT. 


By W. H. Frenecn. Full gilt, 8vo., $3.75. 

This elegant volume comprises sketches of nearly 
two hundred artists, whom Connecticut claims either 
by birth or adoption. The work is beautifully illus- 
trated with full-page and letter-press designs, com- 
prising portraits of all artists, engravings of their 
work, and in many cases original designs, specially 
prepared for this book. 


ELEMENTS OF DESIGN. 


For the use of Teachers and Parents. By Dr. Wr- 
LIAM Rimmer, Boston Art School (Museum of Fine 
Arts). 48 full-pageillustrations. Cloth, net, $2.00, 
By mail, $2.25. 

Dr. Rimmer’s Manual exemplifies a method of 
teaching drawing founded on the idea that it does 
not signify merely an imitation of forms but that it 
aims main hg reproduce expression. It is a bold 
and attractive Drawing-Guide, which, taking the hu- 
man form as a model,gradually unfolds from the sim- 
plest lines to the full anatomical subject, the elements 
of figure-drawing, in all their variety of limb, feature, 
muscle and form, rendering easy of comprehension 
every intervening step. It is a work invaluable to the 
student and the artist. 


ART: ITS LAWS AND THE 
REASONS FOR THEM. 


Collected, Considered and Arranged for General and 
Educational Purposes, by SAMUEL P. Lona. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 

It is a very handsome book, with steel-plate illus 
trations; a work of decided merit, and a pleasant 
guide in the search for the good, the beautiful, the true. 


THE PRINCES OF ART. 


Translated from the French, by Mra. S. R. Urnrno. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

It is a pleasant book, designed not for the profes- 
sional or amateur only, but for popular enlighten- 
ment about those men who, with the Brush, the 
Chisel, or the Graver, have achieved an immortality 
of fame. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE OF 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 


Containing Problems on the Right Line and Circle, 
Conic Sections and other Curves, the Projection, 
Section and Intersection of Solids, the Development 
of Surfaces, and Isometric Perspective. Oblong 
with 40 Plates. By Gro. L. Vosx. $5.00 net. 


FAIENCE: 


GUIDE TO PAINTING ON PORCELAIN AND 
EARTHENWARE. By Mapame Brasier De La 
VaNnauyon. Price, 50c. 

This work has for its aim—to render service by aid- 
ing students in their studies, and to make their task 
easier. Written by an Artist, for Artists. 











Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogues 
mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
Crystal Rolling Pin. 


A glass cylinder Roller upon wooden handles, od 
sessing grand advantages over the old wooden roller. 
It is lighter, easier to use, ever clean and sweet, will 
not break, DOUGH WILL NOT STICK TO It, and in 
hot weather can be filled with ice for use. 

Miss Parloa, the Boston Cooking School, the head 
Cook Somerset Club, aleo the head Cook at Grand 
Hotel and Burnet Honse, Cincinnati, and many of the 
bes* Cooks and Caterers in that city, Boston and New 
York, and hundreds of ladies unite in recommending 
it. 





PRICE 50 CENTS. 


Women Agents wanted, to whom a very liberal dis- 
count will be made. 


CRYSTAL ROLLING PIN CO., 
No, 3 School Street, Boston. 26-2mo 


HERE THEY ARE! 


CHEAPEST SCREENS 
In The Market. 


Can be fitted to any window ina minute; just what 
you want for 40 cents each; free by express for $4.50 
per dozen. 


J. ELLIOT BOND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
Dealer in Carpeting and 
Window Shades, 


173 Washington Street, Boston, 


Straw Matting, White or Red Check 12}¢c; Fancy 
25 cts. Rustic Window Shades, for Summer-houses 
50 cts. Mosquito Canopies $2.00. Painted Shades, 
25 cts. Spring Fixtures 25 cts. 29 











aweek. $12a day at homeeasily made. Cost- 
$12 ly Outfit free. True &Co., Augusta, Maine, 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 \& to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. 2 ly7 





r 7 ‘ 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 
For particulars address, 


EDWARD H, MAGILL, President, 


Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 
MRS, EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—AND— 


MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 


Will open their family and day school for young la- 
dies and girls at No, 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 
Circulars sent on application to either of the prin- 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 

ense of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

or further information, Address 6m18 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


for young women. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS, 

Pioneer in the practical education of girls. Les- 
sons in Cooking, Dress cutting, etc. Special atten- 
tion to health. Personal care of habits, etc. Cata- 
logues free. Number limited. 


c, C, BRAGDON, Principal, 
8t 27 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


Yellow Springs, Greene Co., Ohio. 


Offers to both sexes thorough instruction, pre- 
paratory and collegiate, by an experienced Faculty 
of five Professors in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, the Natural and the Moral Sci- 
ences, History. and Literature. Special attention 
given to fitting young men for Harvard or Yale, ina 
three years’ course. The college is located in a 
beautiful and healthful village, is provided with all 
necessary buildings and apparatus, and affords, for 
those who desire to attend, regular liberal Christian 
preaching in its chapel. Total expenses for the year 
from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue, 8. C. 
DERBY, President, or Rev. N. P. Gilman, American 
Unitarian Association Rooms, Boston. 3m27 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
For the Liberal Education of Women. Examinations 
for entrance, Sept. 17. Charges $400 a year. Cata- 
Isgues sent on application to W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 


West Newton English and Classical 
School,—The 27th year of the Family and Day 
School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 17, 1879. For circulars address 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass, 10w29 


$500.00 
GUARANTEED. 

















THAT 


Dr. Townsend's Oxygenated Air 


Will CURE all DISEASES we promise to CURE 
after a careful examination, personally or by letter. 
Call and read letters from patients. Some from Cali- 
fornia, some from Canada, also from every State 
and Territory inthe Union. Treatment sent to all 
parts of the world by express. Illustrated paper sent 


E. F. TOWNSEND, M. D., 


Inventor of Oxygenated Air, 





226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 25tf 


THE TEMPLE !! 


THE TEMPLE is for SINGING CLASSES. 


THE TEMPLE is for GONVENTIONS. 
THE TEMPLE is for GHOIRS. 


Single copy $1.00 


At this season, when music teachers, choir leaders.. 
&c., are quietly making up their minds as to the best 
books for use during the coming musical season, it is 
a pleasure to introduce to their notice so fresh, 

and useful a book as this one by W. O. PERKINs, 
who now, by the act of Hamilton College, takes on 
the well deserved title of Musical Doctor. From the 
elegant title to the last page the space is most accep- 
tably filled. 

The Elementary Course is ample in quantity, and 
has numerons new tunes for practice, which practice, 
indeed, may extend over the whole book. 

Abundance of good Sacred Music, in the form of 
Metrical Tunes and Anthems fills a large proportion 
of the book, and renders it a good Collection of 
Church Music. 

The numerous Glees and Harmonized songs add to 
the attraction, and make this an excellent work for 
Musical Societies and Conventions. 

Specimen copies mailed, post-free for $1.00 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS! 


For the Sunday School, 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY! ** 


Just out. Great favorite. 


GOOD NEWS! *“ 


Well known, always good. 


SHINING RIVER! ° 


Very beautiful songs. 


$9.00 per dozen. 





For Sea Shore or Mouatains, 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG! *** 


Best Song collection. 


CLUSTER OF GEMS! ** 


Capital Piano Pieces. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE: *” 


Brilliant Waltzes, &c. 





What Books to Read, 

Lives of Beethoven, ($2.00), Mozart, ($1.75), Behw- 
mann, ($1.75) and others; most interesting, aleo Rét- 
ter’s History of Music, 2 vols. each ($1.50). 

Musical Record ($2.00). Good reading; onee 
week, all the news, and fine selection of music. 

Descriptive Catalogues, (10 cts), of almost all Muste 
Books that are published. Very valuable for refer- 
ence. 1800 books, 

Any book mailed, for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 









WEIGHT.12 18S. MEAS We CUB. FT. 


XX Cot, price $2.00. Makes a perfect bed—ne 
mattresses or pillows required—better than a ham- 
mock, as it fits the body as pleasantly and lays 
straight. Folded or openet instantly, self-fastening,. 
- the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet- 
ngs, sportsmen, &c. Good for the lawn, piazza, or 
the “coolest place in the house.” I make the largest 
and best variety of Spring-Beds and Cots in the world. 
Send for circulars, 


HERMON Ww. LADD, 
108 Fulton st,, Boston; 207 Canal St... 
New York; 165 No, 2d st,, Philadelphia, 
pas Bh ey 38m23 

LAVINIA GOODELL, ANGIE KING. 


GOODELL & KING, 
Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
—_ poaenene attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. 


Braman, Souther & Coe 


SUCCESS0R8 TO 





& HOOPER, 


Manufacturers 


and Dealers 





—i— 


Parlor, Chamber, Dining & Half 


FURNITURE. 


Draperies a Specialty. 
MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


Salesrooms, 7 and 8 Haymarket §q. 
27 2mo 





Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic Glemuee, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rhetmatism, Neural Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders, i 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and deep- 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which 1s 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from saraing eg for years 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order;and war - 
ranted to fit. Office 

28 Winter street, Room 16, 





Send stamp for circular. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN 
FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. 


WITH A BRIEF NOTICE OF WOMEN’S WORK AT 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION. TRANSLATED 
BY REBECCA MOORE. 


M. Renan, in his recent letter on Ger- 
many, cites as one of the foremost among 
the social problems awaiting solution, in 
every civilized country, at the present day, 
and claiming the attention of Governments, 
that of Resoudre la delicate question de la sit- 
uation economique de femme. 

A pamphlet which has just issued from the 
Tipografia Codperativa at Florence, throws 
a new light on the practical development of 
this question, and contains seed-corn of 
ideas which would produce an abundant 
harvest in any good ground. 

The writer, Madame Cimino Folliero, is 
‘a well-known authoress and the editress of 
the Cornelia, an excellent periodical devoted 
to the education of women. This lady was 
delegated by the Italian Government to 
make at the Paris Exhibition and in France 
and Switzerland, special inquiries on Work 
for Women. This pamphlet is her Report. 
It treats of Agricultural and Horticultural 
Schools for girls, established in those coun- 
tries, and also gives a brief account of the 
industrial and artistic occupations for wo- 
men represented at the Exhibition. 

The Princess Dora d’Istria writes the 
preface and points out, in forcible language, 
the national value of agricultural pursuits. 
While she blames the conventional notions 
which lead the educated classes to give un- 
due pre-eminence to the so-called ‘“‘liberal”’ 
professions, she deprecates, as not less hurt- 
ful to the social health, the tendency of the 
working classes to crowd into towns in 
search of amusement and a bare living, ‘‘du 
pain et les jeux du cirque,” as a French wri- 
ter expresses it,—a poor exchange for coun- 
try work and fare. 

This report of the Mission, confided to 
Madame Cimino Folliero by the Italian 
minister for Public Instruction, supplies 
both information and examples calculated 
to correct these false views of life and fur- 
nishes suggestions which an enlightened 
government will do well to adopt in order 
to promote the moral and physical health of 
its people. 

Before describing the agricultural and 
industrial training schools that she visited 
in the provinces, the Italian delegate com- 
ments briefly on the work done by women 
which was exhibited in the stupendous 
show at the Champs de Mars. She describes 
as most brilliant, the painting and designs 
from the institution at Puteaux of 8. Marti 
net, where the young workwomen are 
maintained and educated in exchange for 
their labor under a contract which lasts for 
three years. The publisher, Lacroiz, Rue de 
Saints Peres, Paris,exhibited some very beau- 
tiful work. This well-known firm has 
employed women for eight years. They 
receive wages after the first month, begin- 
ning at five pence a day and rising in pro- 
portion to their skill, to five shillings a day. 
The Librairie Hachette displayed a map in 
relief of the city of Paris and its neighbor- 
hood, executed with the utmost care and 
precision by Mlle. Klienhaus and her pupils. 
This lady is an associate of the Topographi- 
cal Academy of France. 

The professional schools established in 
1856, by Madame Lemonnier, which have 
since become so justly celebrated, had an 
admirable collection containing many real 
works of art. Paintings on wood, on sitk, 
on glass, and on porcelain, for which last 
the first prizes were awarded. Engravings, 
designs, miniatures, water-color drawings 
of great beauty, with specimens of wood 
carving, embroidery, lace, flowers and of 
book-keeping, attested the variety as well as 
the excellent work from these schools. 

But agricultural productions and the al- 
lied industries of the country, naturally at- 
tracted Mme. Cimino still more than works 
of art. Amongst these were the goiden 
cocoons from the silk, growing departments 
with exquisite samples of raw silks; cheese in 
every variety; bees and the sweet food they 
make, and the most improved arrangements 
for Apiaries, all Women’s work- Among 
other specialties was the cultivation of fruit 
trees and vines in pots, for city and subur- 
ban gardens, and dried and preserved fruits 
ready for sale. 

From Algeria there were specimens of 
textile plants and of the cloth made from 
them, including the Ramie introduced a few 
years ago from South America, which yields 
three harvests a year in its new habitat. 

Although as yet there are no government 
schools for these industries of the country, 
in France there are numerous religious 
communities and orphan Refuges, up and 
down in the province, where they are pur- 

sued with success. 

In the Gironde there are not less than seven 
‘hundred communities, under various names 
--‘‘Sisters of Providence,” “Sisters of the 
‘Good Shepherd,” and of the ‘“‘Holy Fam- 
ily.” Of this last there are seven different 
branches at work. They are mostly occu- 
pied in agriculture and in fertilizing the 
sandy district between Bayonne and Biar- 
ritz. 

In the diocese of Bordeaux there are 
‘Farming Sisters,” ‘Gardening Sisters,” 
and sisters who conduct laundries and bake- 
houses with the aid of steam and the latest 





mechanical contrivances for saving labor. 
Besides maintaining the orphan girls who 
supply all the manual work in these estab- 
lishments, the financial results are very sat- 
isfactory. 

But, by far the most interesting part of 
this report is the account which the writer 
gives of her visit to the ‘‘Atelier Refuge” of 
Darnétel, near Rouen. The history of this 
feminine agricultural colony, is as she truly 
says, like aromance. It was begun about 
thirty years ago, by two philanthropic souls, 
as a reformatory for young girls coming 
out of prison. The refuge opened with a 
capital of eight pence, it is now worth 
£32,000, and it furnishesa splendid example 
of what united work by women can produce 
under wise and vigorous management. It 
was founded by the Abbé Podvin formerly 
chaplain to the jail at Rouen, and by Sister 
Marie Ernestine, official visitor ot the prison 
at Bicétre. 

It happened one day, some thirty years 
ago, that two little girls, whose sentence had 
expired, were discharged from the prison of 
Bicttre. They had no home to go to 
and they begged with tears and entreaties 
to be allowed to remain in the prison. What 
to them were the air, the sun, and liberty, 
when they had neither family nor friends? 
They preferred the protection of the prison 
walls to the fate of homeless outcasts in a 
world full of dangers for them. Of course 
it was impossible to grant their request. 
Out they must go. The heart of Sister 
Ernestine was touched at the pitiful sight 
of those children, and knowing too well the 
dangers that awaited them in the streets of 
Rouen, she determined to take charge of 
them. But how was she to support them? 
seventeen sous was all the money she pos- 
sessed? She took the little girls in and 
wrote a note to the Abbé Podvin, giving 
him a brief statement of the case. His re- 
ply quickly came in these words: ‘‘Find a 
room, buy a loaf and a candle and some 
straw for a bed, to-morrow God will pro 
vide.” 

Thus a beginning was made. Year by 
year ever fresh inmates were admitted, and 
the founders devoting themselves wholly to 
the work struggled on perseveringly to 
maintain their increasing family. Aid 
came to them from many benevolent per- 
sons, amongst them Mme. Leroy, wife of 
the prefect of the province, generously sus- 
tained them. A house with land adjoining 
and some goats was their first possession. 
The good Abbé and sister Ernestine studied 
agriculture, theoretically and practically, 
and were soon able to instruct their pupils, 
by whose labor the institution became self- 
supporting, and this Home for the Name- 
less was still further enlarged. 

Some years ago the minister for the Inte- 
rior selected it as a Reformatory for the 
province, to receive petty delinquents, the 
children of vicious parents, orphans, and 
street Arabs. For each of these the Gov- 
ernment pays board until the age of fifteen, 
when their own labor suffices to maintain 


them 
The establishment now contains three 


hundred and six girls from six to eighteen 
years of age. it consists of a spacious 
dwelling-house, including school rooms, in- 
firmary, and a beautiful chapel. At a little 
distance in the grounds is the Cacsina, or 
Garden house and farm buildings. The 
farm is above four hundred acres in extent. 
This land, their main support, is cultivated 
entirely by the young girls. The only man 
in the place is the good Abbé Podvin, who 
is now sixty-eight years of age. He is of a 
robust frame and noble bearing. His sun- 
burnt face, with its clear, bright, animated 
expression, accords well with his frank and 
cordial manners. 

Twenty-five lay sisters form the staff of 
teachers under Seenr Ernestine and the 
Abbé. The elder girls train the little ones, 
in their work on the farm and the work- 
room, and this system of mutual teaching 
and helping, in which all join hands, produc- 
es the best results. ‘The Superior, Sister Er- 
nestine, is a woman of great good sense and 
intelligence, noble-looking, gentle and full 
of kindly feeling. All the girls look healthy 
and happy in spite of their hard work. This 
work consists of: in the fields, digging, sow- 
ing, reaping, planting and pruning. They 
guide the plough and cart home the hay and 
corn. In-doors they cook, wash and iron, 
make their own clothes, and spin cotton and 
wind yarn for the manufacturers at Rouen. 
They make bread, butter, cheese, cider and 
all the country productions. The garden, 
with its melons and early vegetables, is a 
source of profit, and more than one medal of 
the French Agricultural Society has been 
awarded to Darnétel. A good cart road, a 
mile and a quarter long, with telegraph posts 
connecting the Home with the Cascina, was 
constructed by the girls in eleven days, and 
is in constant use. 

But their specialty is the care and man- 
agement of cattle and the best methods for 
improving the breed. They have above a 
thousand head of poultry. The girls ride 
without saddles, galloping over their fields 
with the skill of young Amazons. 

Although many of the inmates of Darné- 
tel are under legal reformatory sentences 
neither locks nor bolts are needed to detain 
them within the walls. No one has ever at- 
tempted to escape and many beg to remain 
after their time has expired. In spite of 


their robust forms and rough, toil hardened 
hands there is no lack of feminine neatness 
in the appearance of these girls. On work- 
ing days they wear a short dress of coarse 
material, thick stockings and shoes, and 
broad-leafed straw hats to protect them from 
sun and rain. On Sundays and Holy-days 
they all appear in church, where they sing 
sweetly, in a uniform of blue, with white 
capes and head-gear. 

Two hours a day are devoted to instruc. 
tion in the school-room, where the girls are 
taught to read and write, arithmetic, sing- 
ing, and a little geography. 

The telegraph and telephone, worked of 
course by the girls, are in full activity in 
this progressive institution. 

Care is taken to keep the innocent chil- 
dren entirely separate from those who have 
entered under sentence of the magistrate. 
They meet only inchurch, and their class 
rooms and dormitories are separate. When 
the time of detention expires in the one case, 
and when the orphans have attained the age 
of eighteen years and their training is com- 
pleted, the Darnétel girls readily find situa 
tions. They go out as stewards, gardeners, 
farm managers, dairy women and laun- 
dresses. They are in great demand all over 
Normandy, on account of their skill and 
practical ability. Each girl on leaving is 
provided with an outfit and a small sum of 
money. This she has earned in over hours, 
or obtained as a reward for diligence and 
good conduct. 

Finally, should they become ill or uncom- 
fortable in their new situations At any time, 
they have a right to return to the Colony 
which they never cease to regard as their 
Casa Madre, their ‘“‘mother’s house” open 
to them at all times. 

After maintaining similar though less 
complete establishments in different parts 
of France, for the humbler classes, Madame 
Cimino gives asketch of an institution which 
she visited at Baden in Switzerland, where 
the government provides courses of lectures 
to ladies on farming and gardening. One 
hundred and four students from sixteen to 
thirty years of age attend these classes, 
where the instruction is practical, as well 
as theoretical. 

The programme of studies is divided into 
three parts. The first is as follows:— 

1. The formation of a kitchen garden, 
and the culture of flowers. 

2. On the mode of preparing the soil. 

3. On manures and their application to 
different soils. 

4. On the cultivation of early vegetables. 

5. Instruction on sowing seeds, and on 
cereals, 

6. On various modes of watering ‘plants. 

7. On tubers, roots, herbs, and seed-time. 

8. On the harvest and the best modes of 
preserving produce. 

9. On noxious plants and animals. 

The second course treats of special cul- 
tures and the best means of improving them. 

The third course is principally for women 
who are qualifying themselves to take the 
direction of large farming households in 
the country. They are taught all sorts of 
preserving, cooking, domestic arrangements 
and accounts, dairy and other country work, 
bleaching of linen. etc. They have besides 
lectures on hygiene, on the nutriment af- 
forded by different kinds of food, and on 
the best means of improving and embellish- 
ing village and country houses. 

These lessons are all followed up by illus- 
trations and practical applications in house, 
garden, and field. 

In the Canton of Ficino there is a Normal 
school in which pupii-ieachers, both male 
and female, are taught agriculture, horti- 
culture, and floriculture. The students re- 
ceive the profits of the garden in which 
they work at this institution. 

Denmark has an agricultural school for 
women, where in addition to all the work 
of the dairy, they are taught the care of 
cattle and the elements of veterinary science. 

In the Scandinavian department of the 
Paris Exposition there was abundant proof 
of the progress made by those countries in 
the technical training of women. 

The Female Industrial School of Stock- 
holm received eleven prizes for exquisite 
works of art. Several Swedish ladies en. 
gaged in commerce were especially distin- 
guished for the best salted and dried fish. 
Madame Telefsen, of Christiania, exports 
every year 10,000 barrels of anchovies, for 
which she has obtained the first prize suc- 
cessively in the exhibitions of London, Ber- 
lin, Philadelphia and Paris. 

Amongst the elegant industries, exhibited 
at the great show in Paris, was that of Mes- 
dames Fouguer and Bidenkap of Christiania. 
They exhibited wild flowers, dried by a 
method that preserves both form and color, 
as if just gathered, arranged in bunches 
and artistic designs, for floral decorations, 
that last for many years. 

As a final example of agricultural pur- 
suits by women Madame Cimino mentions 
that the first prize for living animals at the 
Paris Exhibition was given to the oxen of 
Queen Victoria, from her model farm at 
Windsor. An honor probably without pre- 
cedent in the history of royal triumphs. 
Thus from the lowest to the highest we 
find signs of life on this question. 

Although none of the existing institutions 
for the industrial training of women are as 





complete as they ought to be, they show 





marks of progress and are the precursors of 
a brighter day. 

There can be no doubt that the training 
of girls, of all classes, for serious work in 
life will go far toward ‘‘Resolving the deli- 
cate question of the economic situation of 
Woman.” 

That industry is the foster mother of so- 
cial virtue is not less sure than the prover- 
bial parentage of mischief, and it is not pos- 
sible to over-estimate the value to the com- 
munity of industrial training as a prevent- 
ive measure, in a moral point of view, still 
more than as a source of material well- 
being. 


-__*oeo 


SAN FRANCISCO NOTES. 


It would seem that we had crude materi- 
al to work with in San Francisco when one 
hears the remark from a lady, ‘‘that women 
had better stay at home and take care of 
their families than vote.” Who ever heard 
a man tell men they had better be earning 
bread and butter for their children than 
voting? Such a man would be called a fool. 
Is not a just government as important to the 
protection of women as men? and have they 
not equally keen discernment as to the qual- 
ifications suitable to govern? And this wo- 
man was attending a Convention of women 
and spent more time there than voting would 
have required. 

How much nobler if all women would lay 
by the spirit of criticism and work for uni- 
versal advancement! 

1 never lived in a place where there were 
so many grand women as here, but they are 
not yet brought into compact working force. 
We havescientific, art, historical clubs, &c., 
&c. But Rev. Ada C. Bowles is rallying 
the best of all, and last evening there was a 
rousing (as men would say) meeting at the 
parlors of Mrs. Edmands. Dr. Caroline B. 
Winslow of Washington, and Rev. A. C. 
Bowles addressed the meeting. There was 
just enough of a dissenting voice among the 
Ifearers to bring all the latent talent out, 
and we had a spirited discussion; and 
late, adjourned to Mrs. Dr. Morse’s Sanita 
rium, Wednesday week, where we propose 
to organize a branch of the National Con- 
gress for the Education of Women, with 
Mrs. Bowles as our leader, and she seems 
emioently qualified to organize and conduct 
the enterprise. Once fairly awakened, the 
electric forces peculiar to Californian activ- 
ity will never again be idle. 

Dr. C. B. Winslow spoke delightfully at 
the Ladies’ Scientific Club last Saturday, 
and again Sabbath afternoon at the Hall for 
Free Thought. Her pure, womanly efforts 
for Moral Reform have enlisted the co ope- 
ration of all who have heard her speak. 

BETH. 

San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 5th, 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 Park St., aims to do for 
women what the Young Men's Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rcc=, free class- 
es, social entertainments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmert Bureau for the higher employments 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Protec- 
tive Department. 

The Employment Committee receive applications 
every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references. 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a small commission, any articles of Woman's work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to help themselves. 

The Protectiye Department concerns itself with the 
interest of working-women general’y, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, wthout elarge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 





NEW EDITION. 


ILS LE at 





’ 

WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
1928 Pages. 30CO Engravings. 
Four Pages Colored Plates. 

Now added,a SUPPLEMENT of over 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
including such as have come into use during 
the past fifleen years—mary of which have never 
before found a place in any English dictionary. 
ALSO ADDED, A NEW 


Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES 


oi Noted Persons, ancient and modern, including 
many now living, giving Name, Pronunciation, 
Nationality, Profession and Date of each. 


w Saresen 
S. N contains a Supplement 
Waa 4600 new words and a 
Ex new word in Supplement has been se- 
lected and defined with great care. 
ww Biographical Dictionary, nowadded,of 
over 9700 names of Noted Persons. 
GET THE BEST 
EX ot the best Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language ever published. 
Dic have always been conceded to 
be better than in any other Dictionary. 
lustrations, about three times 
as many as in any other Dictionary. 
7 my recommended by State Sup’ts 
of 35 States, and 50 College —— 
n Schools, — about 000 have n 
I placed in Public Scher mn the U.S. 
oO" English Dictionary containing @ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,—this gives the 
WwW": with Pronunciation, Nation, Profes- 
sion and Date of over #'7OO persons. 
Published by G, & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Ms. 
LSO 


WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PicTORIAL DICTIONARY, 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. _ 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 


Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 Pp. w. 





Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 


773 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. m., and 2 to 4 Pp. ». ly10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. mu, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. Gm. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D, 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 


OUR SPECIALTIES. 


CREAM LINEN PAPER (all sizes), 
25 Cents a Ib. 
EXTRA NICE DRAWING PAPER, 
eesi 30 Cents a Ib. 
D WRITING PAPER, for Sch 
and Common Use, 10, 12 and 15 cts, aib, 


H. H. CARTER, 
3 Beacon street, Boston, 
Try a sample lot, 6m34 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOSTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professo: ., 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Com- 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 


In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hall entrance, where a ful! 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music is kept con- 
stantly on hand. The GeneRAL PUBLIC, as well as 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS, can be assured of uniform, 
courteous and prompt attention. The whole stock 
will be carefully classified. 

Special rates made to 7eachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 
Hasa large list of Lecturers, Singers, Instru- 


mentalists, Readers and Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums, 




















¢@” For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E. TOURJEE, 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, AT 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


1 





Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 1y24 





SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO S 


FOR SALE AND TO RENT. 


HALLETT & CUMSTON 


459 Washington Street, 
(Opp. Meesrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 24 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold cn in- 
stalments. First quality in all respects. Ca‘) and 
examine. 

Warerooms 630 Washington St, Cor, 
Essex St, 








BOSTON 
Commission Bureau 


Goods of ali kinds will be carefully purchased for 
Retail Dealers in the United States; also, for Private 
Parties in this City and throughout the Country. 

By referring to this Bureau, expense, time and 


thought can be saved, as goods can be bought at the 
lowest prices, 

If samples are desired, please enclose fifty cents, 
als) a stamp when a return letter is requested, 


Orders will be promptly dispatched, aud selected 
with judgment for the purchaser, whether for a large 
or small amount. 


MRS. HELEN JOSEPHINE WARD 


will receive and attend to all personal and written 
commuications at 
11 Hamilton Place, cor. Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass." 
References. 

C. F. Hovey & Co., Alanson Bigelow, jr.. (of 
Chandler & Co., the firm of low, 
Spaulding, Wales, &Co., Kennard & Co.,) 
Hon. Frank A. Allen, Hon. Samuel B. Rindge, 
Frank A. Kennedy, Dr. Mary Safford Blake, 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and others. 


Hours from 10 to 12 a.m. and 2 to 4 p.m. 
G8" Send for circular. 


A Full and Complete Assortment 


or 
BuADIES’, MIssES 

AND 
Children’s Fine Boots. 


Shoes and slippers for summer wear. 


Our Specialties, La Bronze French Inlaid Slippers, 
mported patterns at $1.50; regular price $2.50. 
Ladies’ Hand Made French Kid Newport Ties, 
$!.75; regular price, $2.75. 


EDWARD P. WHITE 


French and American Fine Boots and Shoes, 
23 TREMONT ROW. 20tf 
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